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Maine’s chiefest product is 
«enery. She has oodles and gobs 
ad blobs of it, piled on thick 
everywhere. 

She is the very pet of Nature, 
with her tree-fringed coast, 
pierced and scalloped with bays 
and coves and inlets and harbors 
that are the ultimate in marine 
beauty; with her emerald hills and 
virgin forests; with her prim, 
trim farms and her fine, clean 
cities, 

But what chance have we to 
paint the beauties of Maine? 
Thorean did it with his pen. 
Whistler might have done it with 
his brush and palette. The rail- 
toads are trying to do it with their 
gorgeous, glowing invitations to 
“Vacation Land.” 

So great are the natural charms 
of Maine that it is a wonder her 
people can work with such beau- 
tiful surroundings to distract 
them, 


FT. AICHARDS 


arbors 


But they do work, and their 
accomplishments have been many 
and great. They have done much 
for us of other States. 

Of their timber and granite and 
limestone they have contributed 
largely to the building of our 
homes and offices and _ public 
edifices. 

Of their sweet corn, potatoes, 
salmon and herring, they have 
made delicious contributions to 
our tables—not even sparing their 
lobster, which is so _ excellently 
good that they might be pardoned 
for eating it all themselves. 

Of her silver birch, Maine con- 
tributes to the work-baskets of 
the world spools to the annual 
value of $1,000,000, 

She. was first to engage in ship- 
building in America, and _ has 
strewn the seas with staunch ves- 
sels to help in transporting the 
commerce of the world. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Why 


I Gave My Account to FEDERAL 





on its reputation. 
up to it.” 





REMEMBER /TS WATERPROOF 


“We gave our account to Federal 


And it has lived 
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“Repetition makes 
reputation, "—that’s 
what Arthur Bris- 
bane says about ad- 
vertising. And it is 
equally true of ad- 
vertising agents’ 
reputations. They 
result from repeated 
accomplishments. 


Federal’s position in 
its field is the result 
of the successes of 
its clients. 


In every line in 
which Federal spe- 
cializes, Federal 
clients are leaders 
whose methods are 
criteria of progress. 


Federal advertising 
is never stereotyped; 
always unusual, it 
commandsattention 
and builds up busi- 
ness. So reputation 
grows. 


“Put it up to men who know your market’ 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
241 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
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How De Laval Built Up Biggest 
Separator Business in World 


Authorized Interview by Charles W. 


Hurd with 


G. B. Sharpe 


Advertising Manager, De Laval Separator Company 


[¥ you were faced with the task 

ol putting a $125 to $1,000 ma- 
chine on the market against the 
competition of a ten-cent article 
in common use— 

If the market were the farm 
field and the farmers were in- 
credulous and the dealers knew 
even less about it— 

How would you make a start? 
Would you go after the big-unit 
business, or the little-unit busi- 
ness first? 


Would you organize in big or 
little territories, and build in or 
out? 

What 
think indispensable in giving ex- 


conditions would you 
clusive territory? 

What effective means would 
you take to get the dealer-agent 
to leave his store and get out on 
the territory in active solicitation ? 

How would you build up a tell- 
ing prospect list? How would you 
classify prospects? How would 
you organize a mail campaign? 

By what methods would you ex- 
tend «a five-months selling season 
to an all-the-year-round cam- 
paign ? 

The De Laval Separator Com- 
pany lias sat up and wrestled with 
these problems a good many years, 
and has found answers to all of 
them. The answers will not fit 
every business, that goes without 
saying; but there are many busi- 
nesses they will fit and there are 
many others that will get more 
than one helpful hint out of them. 

The company was fortunate in 
its product. The centrifugal sep- 


arator is one of those inventions 
that is almost as important and 
revolutionary as the electric light 
or the telegraph or telephone. It 
was first used on a commercial 
scale in the process of sugar-mak- 
ing and is now employed in count- 
less ways for the separation of 
different substances in a _ fluid 
state, as oil and water. Many 
inventors had tried their hands at 
devising a machine to separate 
cream from milk quickly, thor- 
oughly and continuously, and take 
the place of the old “gravity” and 
skimming systems. The solution 
came through a young Swedish 
engineer, Gustaf De Laval by 
name. Starting from modest be- 
ginnings in 1878 the business has 
in these less than 40 years gir- 
dled the globe. 


FIFTY THOUSAND 


Let us make the claim more spe- 
cific. There is no community on 
the face of the planet where com- 
mercial dairying goes on that has 
not a close-selling De Laval organ- 
ization. Even the great European 
war has hardly shaken it. The 
latest number of the German De 
Laval house-organ came through 
only the other day. Fifty thou- 
sand dealer-agents and staff-sales- 
men there are the world over. 
and 15,000 in the United States 
and Canada. They cover prac- 
tically every county, district and 
township in the two countries. 

The general American works 
are located at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., with Canadian shops at Peter- 
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boro, Ont., and repair shops in 
Chicago, San Francisco and Win- 
nipeg. The executive offices are 
in New York City, while there are 
eight American and Canadian 
branches and some 33 warehouse 
points for the carrying and 


distribution of stock to agents and 


dealers. 

The De Laval Company is a 
close corporation, giving out no 
statements of its sales or earnings, 
but some idea of the importance 
of these may be had from the fact 
that it is understood to sell ap- 
proximately 150,000 separators a 
year, ranging in list price from 
$35 to $800, while it also manu- 
factures several other kinds of 
centrifugal machines, one of the 
newest of which is the milk clari- 


on a morning like this 


The real test of a 
cream separator 


INK 


fier ‘ater referred to in this 
It is also quite largely eneaged 
through some of its subsic:ries 
in Canada and elsewhere, jy the 
manufacture and sale of creamery 
and milk-plant equipment well 
as a general line of creamery and 
dairy supplies. 

The De Laval compa is 
beyond question the larges: user 
of advertising space in the farm 
papers. It has a regular ‘ist of 
150 mediums and it is in some of 
them every month or week oi the 
year. It is also one of the larg- 
est users of advertising matter j 
the whole advertising field 
sent last year more than 2,500,000 
pieces. Many of those were hook- 
lets, and they are said to he the 
handsomest advertising matter 

that goes into the 
farmer’s home. Other 
details of interest, 
such as how the com- 
pany is extending its 
line, how it is getting 
into the metropolitan 
dailies, and how it 


rticle, 


has organized what is 
admittedly one of the 


greatest educational 
departments in the 
farm field, will ap- 
pear in due order. 


EARLY PROBLEM A 
HARD ONE 

The problem in the 
beginning was one of 
the hardest that ever 
confronted a manu- 
facturer. When the 
company began to in- 
troduce hand _ ma- 


KIMMING cold milk, or milk 

from stripper cows, or both, is 
the real test of a cream separator. 
If your separator is small, necessita- 
ting along fun, it’s still harder to 
skim clean in cold weather. 

The De Laval is the only cream 
separator that can be depended upon to 
do good work under such conditions. 

‘That is largely because of the ex- 
clusive patented ‘‘split wing’’ feeding 
device in the De Laval bowl. 

This delivers the incoming milk 
into the separating bow! between the 
discs beyond the cream wall so 
that there is no remixing of the cream 





with whole milk, as in the bowls.of 
all other separators. 


For this reason the De Laval will 
skim clean under the very hardest 
conditions, whereas other machines 
which may do fairly good skimming 
under favorable summer. conditions 
are the worst kind of ‘‘cream thieves"’ 
in winter. 


A De Laval catalog, to be had for 
the asking, will explain fylly why the 
De Laval can be relied upon to do 
good work under any orall conditions, 
or the local De Laval agent will be 
glad to explain to you this and other 
reasons for De Laval superiority, 


The De Laval Separator Co., ''nstzerstutee 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








THE 


HOUSE CONSIDERS THIS THE BEST FARM-PAPER AD 


IT RAN DURING THE YEAR BECAUSE OF ITS GENERAL 
REACTION 


chines—and this was 
not until some years 
after they had been 
selling power - driven 
machines to cream- 
eries—the farmer 
would ask in amaze- 
ment: 

“Why should | pay 
$125 for a skimming- 
machine when | can 
buy a_hand-skimmer 
for ten cents?” 

It took a_ mighty 
good salesman to 
crack that nui for 
him. That was prob- 
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“NEVER TOUCHED IT” 


Advertising Ammunition Is Expensive — 
Too Expensive to Waste 


But you can hit the purchasing units for every product of 
ie automobile industry without shooting in the dark. Our 
publications enable advertisers to make forceful and econom- 
ical appeal to more than 


100,000 





Paid Subscribers 


This army of readers is not composed of the “casual” kind of 
tradesmen and car owners, but the live men who are big 
purchasers and who wield a heavy influence in every purchase 
direction—manufacturers, engineers, dealers and motor-wise 

ir owners who recognize and value the editorial excellence of 
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ably the reason the company 
did not try to do it in the be- 
ginning. It very wisely passed 
over the farmers and sought busi- 


ness from the creameries, both co- ° 


operative and private, which in the 
late seventies were just beginning 
to dot the country and satisfy the 
growing organized urban demand 
for butter. These creameries were 
in charge of experts, and the ex- 
perts were already more or less 
familiar with the many attempts 
to improve on the old cream-get- 
ting methods. They also knew 
something about cost-keeping, the 
value of time and the cumulative 





Last year in one single state there 
were over 250 De Laval dealers 
who sold from 10 to 125 De Laval 
Cream Separators 


The Cream of the Cream Separator 
Trade Goes to the De Laval Agents 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


1 Lae Mate tee 1008 Waster A: 
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TRADE-PAPER COPY BASED ON STUDY OF 
TABULATED FACTS 


value of even the smallest savings 
—things that the average farmer 
of the day did not appreciate. 
They were, therefore, a more 
promising market for the separa- 
tor company to tackle in a pioneer- 
ing way than were the farmers at 
large. 

Along this line of least resist- 
ance, therefore, the company or- 
ganized its forward movement. 
The first few years of promotion 
consisted almost entirely of direct, 
personal, heart-to-heart gospeling 
to the creamery expert and his 


employers on the separator 
tion, and to the farmers . 
benefits of dairying and co- 
tive creameries, ‘Lhe more ¢: 
eries the better market, of ¢ 
for the large, power- “drives 
arators, The two kinds of | 
tion were effective and rh 
pany thrived. 


CONSIDERING HAND SEPARA 


Nevertheless, it was hard \ ork; 
the number of creameries »iulti- 
plied too slowly for the comp.ny’s 
ambition. It had long been jook- 
ing forward to the time when 
hand separators could be sold, 
when every farmer who kept even 
a few cows could profitably own 
a machine. It saw now that a 
good many farmers were familiar 
with the separator principle. It 
knew it would not be so hard to 
explain to them the superior ad- 
vantages of a hand separator. And 
if the price of the smailest kind, 
$125, should prove somewhat star- 
tling, nevertheless the experience 
of the different creameries would 
furnish strong evidence of the 
practicality of the innovation. 

There were several advantages 
to the farmer in a hand separator. 
The first was the time that hand 
separation at home would save 
him. Without a hand separator, 
he was obliged to carry all his 
milk to the creamery at least once 
a day. That one trip a day out- 
weighed the benefit of quick sep- 
aration by power at the creamery. 

By separating at home, however, 
and keeping the cream a day or 
two, the farmer could save him- 
self several trips, and have, :more- 
over, only the light cream to haul 
instead of the heavy milk, That 
was one advantage. 

A second advantage was tliat he 
could assure himself that he was 
getting all the cream or butter-fat 
out of the milk that should come 
out. A third benefit was in en- 
abling him to test and keep track 
of the performance of every cow 
in his herd and weed out tlic un- 
profitable ones, Also, he could 
feed the skim milk, which the few 
minutes’ passage through the sep- 
arator would not deprive 0 its 
animal heat, warm and appetizing 
to the young calves. 
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This is hard work. 

But we don’t expect a man to thread 
a needle. 

And we don’t expect a man to appreciate 


NEEDLECRAFT 


unless he has something he wants to sell to 
women. 

Then he will understand the advantage 
of a picked circulation of three-quarters of a 
million women, each one interested in her 
own home. 


1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


‘ Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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And then, last and not least im- 
portant, the hand separator could 
be advertised and promoted on a 
large scale, as the power-driven 
separator could not be. They 
could be sold through dealers, in- 
stead of direct, and thus the sell- 
ing power of thousands of stores 
be put behind them. 

This view prevailed and the 
hand separators were put on the 
market in the middle eighties, the 
pioneers of their kind. For them 
a new type of organization had to 
be built up, as indicated. The 





COWS AND A 


DE LAVAL 


will make more money than 
four cows with “gravity setting” 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY THREE noes LET THE 
ete ates it pecan 
trying ithout 
@ good pF aber 
= Ba rary DEMON- 
even with 


oy" wns a De aval will re 
pay for itself. you are paying for it. 


DE LAVAL DEALERS EXPRESS A PREFERENCE 
FOR PLAIN BORDERLESS ADS LIKE THIS 


backbone of it was the agents, who 
were chiefly implement dealers. 
They became agents under con- 
tract to handle De Laval separa- 
tors, to maintain prices and to 
make repairs. 

The first sales territories were 
naturally very large in the days 
before intensive promotion. After- 
wards they were whittled down 
until now the ideal is one dealer 
to every village. The ideal is 
yet, however, very far from being 
achieved, but the company is mov- 
ing toward it and winning. over 
the older dealers and showing 
them the bigger business for them 
in concentrated digging. 


To keep this agency orga 
tion supplied and geared up t: 
ing efficiency, there had to 
house organization, and a 
one. It took some time to 
it. The dealers had to be 
over, educated and galvanize: 
action. . Generally the house - 
men had to go out with the 
er and sell the first machin 
him to the farmer, or at 
scare up for him by persona: 
licitation a list of prospects. 


PREACHING GOSPEL OF DAIRY 


The first travelers for the | 
had these details to look « 
There was another important 
laid upon them, and the ori: 
force had been performing it 

said, from the beginning. * 
was preaching the gospel of d: 
ing to farmers who did not dair 
Raising beef when there was more 
money in butter was wrong, ile 
experts pointed out. Raising grain 
exclusively was a gamble and im- 
poverished the soil. Selling whole 
milk to the city was just as cer- 
tainly a mistaken policy, whereas 
cream was one of the most prolit- 
able products of the farm and yet 
rrecisely the one that could lest 
be spared from it. 

The men who could go out and 
prove this to the farmer with irre- 
futable facts and figures had to he 
missionaries of experience and 
ability. And they were, even in 
the beginning. But gradually this 
important function of preaching 
the gospel of dairying came to he 
divorced from the salesmen’s 
work. The sales force proper 
came to consist of canvassers, su- 
perintendents and_ supervisors, 
sales managers and general cx- 
ecutives. 

The superintendents called on the 
trade under the direction of -iles 
managers in six large departn: 
in the United States and Ca: 
corresponding to the bra 
houses. Each of them had 
of 50 or more dealer-agents 
tered through perhaps fi: 
ten counties. It was his p: 
ctock the trade, to keep his «: 
instructed and alive, to se 
territory was being closely c 
for prospects and sales, anc 

(Continued on page 6 
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These Charts Tell 
Our Story 


These charts give you the facts at a 
glance: 47%% of our subscribers re- 
side in towns of less than 5,000 
population, 34% in small communi- 
ties and in rural sections, 7% in towns 
of 5,000 to 10,000 population; 88%% 
in the small-town field. Experience 
has proven this field to be the most 


productive in net advertising results. 
The People’s Popu- 
lar Monthly is the 


one home magazine 








34% 
Small Towns 
and Rural 


4Thz 
InTowns of Less 
than 5,000. 





states comprising 
the “Circle of 
Certainties” there 


with a concentrated 
circulation in the 
middle west—78y% 


of our subscribers re- 

side within five hun- 

ae 
’ oimnes —— WNIC. 1s 

People’s Popular 7 pith oe a 

Monthly reaches Cie ck Cian, 

17,850 of these ties”. 

Post Offices. As 

the bulk of our circulation is in the 

small towns, you will readily under- 

stand how thoroughly we cover this 

field. 42% 

Advertising | Subscription _ 

Receipts 


are 22,184 Post 


784% Concentrated _ 
Offices, and the 


Circulation 
inthe Middle West 


A schedule of subscription receipts is the 
best barometer for determining the “pull- 
ing power” of any publication. During 
the past year 42% of our total cash receipts 
were for subscriptions. Compare these 
fizures with any other magazine you may 
care to select, and you will appreciate our 
record as a producer. 


Guarantee 750 yOOO net paid 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


eople’s Popular Monthly, - Des Moines, Iowa 























Why the Branch Manager Wasn't 
“Fired” 


What Happened When the General Manager and the Treasurer ( 
in the Oracle as Arbitrator 


By Charles Austin Bates 


‘THE treasurer brought it to a 
focus by asking for the dis- 
charge of the branch manager. 

The complaint was that his ac- 
counts seldom checked up cor- 
rectly, his inventories did not 
balance with his stock and sales 
records, he had given credit with- 
out the necessary O. K., and a 
good many of his collections were 
slow. 

Worst of all, he didn’t seem 
to take these things very seriously. 
He came up on the green carpet 
smiling and with the generally 
cordial, good-humored expression 
of a bull-pup ready to take his 
licking without hard feelings on 
either side. 

He would say: “Yes, I know 
that’s all wrong. We’ve been very 
busy, but I'll straighten it out 
pretty soon and it won’t happen 
again.” He always did straighten 
it out, and it always did happen 
again. So the treasurer wanted 
him fired—bing! A treasurer has 
to be exact and exacting. That is 
his job. His is the Gloom depart- 
ment. He is both foot and hand- 
brake combined, and is usually 
about as popular as the measles 
with the selling force. 


TROTS OUT THE SALES CHART 


In this particular case the Gen- 
eral Manager (who is the fire 


boss) pulled the sales chart. 
That’s the impressive sheet, you 
know, that looks like a _ cross- 
section of the Rocky Mountains, 
or of the Atlantic Ocean, accord- 
ing to how things are going. 

Mr. Branch’s red sales line 
started at taw on January 1, and 
with just enough notches in it to 
give verisimilitude, climbed right 
across the sheet in a northeasterly 
direction at an angle of pretty 
nearly 45 degrees. This, as the 
General Manager averred, was 


proceeding with considerable at 


lerity—not to say going 

Mr. Cash admitted that Br. 
was a good salesman, BUT 
repeated the seventeen coun 
his indictment, with all his th 
turned directly toward the « 
of the earth. 

It began to look as if the irre- 
sistible force and the immoyable 
body were at last to meet. 

But a General Manager is a 
manager of men rather than a 
manager of business. His jol) is 
to get somebody else to do the 
work. Diplomacy is his middle 
name, and he is arbitrary only in 
poignant emergencies. So this one 
said: “See here, Cash, you are 
unquestionably right from your 
standpoint, but you don’t and can’t 
realize how hard it is to get real 
salesmen. But if we argue about 
this now we'll both get all het up. 
Let’s talk about it at two o'clock 
next week, and meanwhile submit 
it to the Oracle and see if he may 
be able to suggest a method by 
which you can get what you want 
and I can save my salesman.” 

And the Oracle, being properly 
approached, deposed and_ said: 
“Let’s start fair by admitting that 
nobody is ever continuously 100 
per cent right. There are no per- 
fect salesmen. If a man can sell 
goods and in addition organize 
himself and his records, make 
prompt collections and distinguish 
the desirability of net profits over 
mere volume, he is not allowed to 
hold his job—he becomes a mana- 
ger and bosses other salesmen. 
No salesman is ever as good as 
the boss thinks he should hc—or 
as he could be, if he were only a 
little different. If he counts up 
to about 60 per cent, his emp!oyer 
should be grateful. - 

“I cherish the firm conviction 
that each and every one of us does 
the best HE can. The salesiman 
who falls down doesn’t do 1: de- 
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accounts it keeps—and the efficiency of 

the agency must of necessity be judged 
by the results it gets for its clients. It is our 
privilege to direct the advertising policy for a 
wide variety of products—each a leader in its 
line. Results have shown our judgment and 
efforts to be sound and practical. 


\ advertising agency is known by the 


The H. K. McCann Company co-operates in the de- 
termination of the advertising policies of Nujol, Knox 
Hats, Polarine, Socony Motor Gasoline, Mack and 
Saurer Trucks, Zerolene Motor Oil, Wells Fargo 
Express and Travelers’ Cheques, Red Crown Gasoline, 
Parowax, Rayo Lamps, Rayo Lanterns, Holt Caterpillar 
Tractor, Grand Detour Plows, Koehler One-Ton 
Truck, Vaseline Products, the New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stove, the Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater, 
Aladdin Aluminum, Matchless Liquid Gloss, Coldwell 
Lawn Mowers, Eureka Harness Oil, Standard Road 
Oils, Mica Axle Grease, Redwood (Pacific Lumber 
Company), and many other products. 


Some of these names you have known for years, others 
you will know of in a few years, still others you will 
know of in a few weeks. 


The scope of McCann Service is nation-wide. Through 
our offices in the East, Middle West, on the Coast, and 
in Canada, we are equipped to bring to a manufacturer 
a national point of view and a judgment seasoned by 
contact with some of the country’s greatest marketing 
institutions. 


“WE HAVE A MAN WHO KNOWS?” is the 
title of a booklet by which we should like to introduce 
ourselves. May we send it to you? 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
AT NEW YORK—6I BROADWAY 
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liberately. He may seem lazy and 
indifferent, and he may at times 
dally unduly with dress goods and 
alcohol, but with whatever mind 
and heart God gave him he desires 
to make good. There’s the occa- 
sional waster and crook, but he is 
so seldom as to be negligible. 

“In my opinion, the business of 
the manager is not so much to 
jack up the salesman as to dis- 
cover, in so far as is possible, the 
weak points in each one, and to 
supply the lacking strength. It 
cannot be done by rule, or en 
masse. 

“Salesmen are individual and 
as temperamental as actors. They 
must be optimists and enthusiastic. 
And nobody can be truly opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic all the 
time, every day, every week, the 
whole year round. But the sales- 
man must at least appear so, and 
sometimes the strain is heavy. We 
all know the frequent stories in 
which the comedian, or comedi- 


enne, makes the audience laugh 
while he is in the depths of despair 
over the deathly illness, or other 
misfortune, of some greatly loved 


one at home. Well, salesmen have 
their troubles, also, and applause 
is more stimulating than hisses. 

“There are some, perhaps more 
than some, with whom the fear of 
discharge is a greater incentive to 
effort than the desire for a raise. 
But, proper handling will often 
stimulate their ambitions and cor- 
rect this condition. 


ORIGIN OF STAR SALESMEN 


“TI have developed many good 
salesmen and a few stars, from 
what at first seemed not unusually 
promising material, and I have 
always done it by trying to help 
them, by finding their strength 
and their weakness, by giving the 
strength full room for growth and 
by bracing up the weakness, or 
arranging the work to side-step it. 

“IT disbelieve in the efficacy of 
fear. I don't believe in jumping 
on a man, whipping a horse, or 
beating a dog. If the man must 
be repeatedly jacked-up, he is mis- 
cast—better fire him without un- 
due conversation. If the horse 
won’t make speed without the 
whip, better sell him to a milk- 


man, or an undertaker. Ani he 
dog? Oh, well, wish him on . 
body you dislike. 

“A successful salesman i 
who sells two-thirds of wha 
think he should. If he se! 
per cent, he is a star. Ai 
reach either of these percen 
he must have the very inte! 
co-operation of the house an 
coaching of the sales man cr, 
The manager must be morc his 
friend than his boss. Their © la- 
tions must be strongly pers: ial, 
The salesman should feel th: he 
has a shoulder to weep on in t:mes 
of tribulation, and someon: to 
help when he hollers—someonic to 
advise him in hard cases, syiiipa- 
thize with him if he works liard 
and fails, and to pin a gleaiiing 
medal on him when he succceds, 

“In an 80-per-cent efficiency, | 
credit prestige, advertising, and 
the general sales plan with 40 per 
cent, the salesman with 25 per cent, 
and the sales manager with 15 per 
cent. If the result is 6624 per cent, 
the salesman is responsible for 
only 13% per cent, and he is 
therefore worth about half as 
much as the 80-per-cent man. If 
he runs below that he should have 
a change of environment -— he 
doesn’t belong.” 

The Oracle having thus trans- 
ferred the discussion from con- 
crete to abstract lines, and opened 
the way to philosophical rather 
than acrimonious discussion, a 
probable solution of the immediate 
problem was arrived at by supply- 
ing Mr. Branch with an assistant 
from the treasurer’s department. 
who relieves Branch of the details 
of inventories, stock records, cred- 
its and collections. The assistant’s 
salary naturally has a depressing 
influence on the raise Branc! 
been working for—but thx 
line continues in its altitu 
course—Branch has more ti! 
selling and so perhaps th 
may become even more near! 
pendicular. 

In another branch of th 
business, the records are rig 
credits air-tight, and the 
tions clean, but the sales 
almost horizontal. But t’ 
friend Mawruss says: ,“Is 
thing altogether different ay 
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*** Sincerely, PRINTERS’ INK is one of the 
very few magazines which I insist upon seeing 
each week and I only hope that I will be able 
to contribute something which will be ‘of as 
much help to others as the good material in 
PrinTERS’ INK is to me. This isn’t bunk— 


its fact. GEO. L. WILLMAN 


Advertising Manager 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


No. 15 


Just before leaving the Congress Hotel for the 
depot a boy handed me a copy of PRINTERS’ 
INK containing your telegraphic report of the 


Convention. Please accept my congratula- 

tions both on the report and on the enterprise 
shown in getting this issue into the hands of 
the delegates while the Convention was still 
in progress, 


CHAS. L. BENJAMIN 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP, Inc. 
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The Stability 
of Advertilling 


In any business, the best test of success 
iS re-orders. 

With few exceptions, the house that has 
to get its trade each year from entirely new 
customers is under suspicion. If the deal- 
ings were fair, and the price right, and if 
the goods stood up and proved their qual- | 
ity, the same customers ought to come back § 
and order again and again. 

Apply this test to national advertising. 


* * * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal in 1914 ob- 
tained 86.7 per cent of its business from the 
same customers that bought space in it the 
year before. 

In 1914 The Saturday Evening Post ob- 
tained 85.8 per cent of its business from 
the same customers that bought space in 
it the year before. 


* * * 


When the advertising business is com- 
pared with other businesses, it is seen that 
this remarkable record of re-orders was 
made in the face of unusual difficulties. 
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1—The advertising field is highly com- 
petitive. The moment a firm advertises, the 
fact becomes public. There are scores of 
mediums. 

2.—Space is bought at frequent intervals. 
The chance of losing a customer presents 
itself monthly, weekly, even daily. 

3.—Advertisers using The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening Post 
do not sign contracts (except in the cases of 
those using special positions ordered far in 
advance). There is no tie to hold them other 
than the merit of the space they are buying. 

4.—The success of advertising is usually 
dependent upon many outside conditions 
over which it has nocontrol. Advertising is 
seldom the entire cause of success or failure. 

5.—And in 1914 particularly there were 
many conditions — war, depression, etc. — 
which might have influenced manufac- 
turers to discontinue their advertising. 


Yet these two leading publications held 
more than 85 per cent of their volume of the 
previous year—a volume amounting to 


millions of dollars. 
* * * 


This, we believe, is-an indication of the 
stability, the soundness, the permanence of 
modern advertising. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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For instance, if your goods 
were on sale in about the 
same territory as Willys-Overland has 


This map shows 
Overland dealers 


built up its dealer organization, 
wouldn’t you want to be sure you 
used the farm paper that paralleled your 
distribution ? 


This map shows 
F. J. concentrat-on 


In the twenty-nine states it is also right for other 
indicated on our map are manufacturers who would 
the most people, the most welcome the business of 
stores, the best mail and our richer rural millions 
shipping facilities, the most With them you can at onc: 
good roads, and 89% of establish friendly relations 
The Farm Journal's circu: because of our long-tim 
lation. Thus, you see, The and much-liked “Fair Play” 
Farm Journal is not only notice. Don’t delay; you 
an exceptionally economical procrastination only insures 
medium for Overland, but your competitor’s prosperit) 
































Getting the Salesmen to Talk the 
Advertising 


Even the “Big” Ones Are Finally Brought into Line 


By R. Winston Harvey 


Adv. Mgr., Craddock-Terry Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


“ \ PPEAL to their pocket- 

44 books, and show them how 
the ,dvertising department can in- 
crease their individual earnings!” 
That was our solution of the prob- 
lem of how to get our salesmen 
to talk our advertising effectively 
in their work with dealers. Our 
advertising department was start- 
ed in April, 1911,-and it was my 
task to get the sales force heartily 
into line. 

Much depended upon that first 
lecture. It dealt with details of 
what we were trying to accomplish 
in the advertising department, but 
more strongly than all else, it told 
the salesmen of how all this money 
expended in advertising was going 
to help them sell more shoes and 
increase their incomes, provided 
they gave their hearty support in 
carrying forward the plans we had 
so studiously outlined. I made it 
just as plain and strong as I knew 
how, that all this effort of ours 
would go to waste—that they 
would not reap one penny’s bene- 
ft from it—unless they gave us 
their co-operation. 

In addition to the regular lec- 
ture to the salesmen assembled, 
each man was given an individual 
drill. 


TEACHING SALESMEN TO TALK 
ADVERTISING 


Following the institution of a 
talk from the advertising manager 
each season, we started a bulletin 
to the salesmen, which is issued 
about every two weeks, This goes 
forward from the advertising de- 
partment. It is short and spicy, 
full of optimism and enthusiasm, 
and usually offers some way in 
which the advertising matter can 
be presented to the customer. It’s 
nothing more than a series of “les- 
sons” on “how to talk advertising 
to the trade and get their atten- 
tion.” These bulletins have been 


favorably received by the sales- 
men. 

In several cases, among the 
older and bigger men—men who 
thought they had the world by the 
tail and could twist it any time 
they chose, a spirit of resentment 
was encountered. They thought 
they knew it all and didn’t even 
want to be shown. Of this class 
there remains not one single man. 
The advertising department 
wasted no time unnecessarily on 
the salesman at fault, but picked 
its opportunities to get the sales- 
men in line by helping their custo- 
mers through the force of our 
advertising. 

One of these “big” salesmen, 
covering a portion of Alabama, 
wrote us a short while back that 
one of his best customers, in a 
general store, was contemplating 
discontinuing his shoe department, 
and requested that we write a let- 
ter and endeavor to make him 
change his mind. 

This request found its way to 
my desk. I took the matter up 
with the firm in question and 
wrote them that, from a _ recent 
investigation, I had found in nine 
out of every ten cases, the shoe 
departments in general stores rep- 
resented one-fourth the entire 
sales. It was explained that they 
would be reducing their volume by 
one-fourth, and that if they were 
not getting this percentage from 
their shoe department, it was their 
own fault, as our advertising de- 
partment was here to help them 
create and sustain a demand for 
Bell Brand Shoes. I got just ex- 
actly what I anticipated—a reply 
from this concern asking for as- 
sistance. They were willing to be 
shown, and agreed to adopt any 
suggestion we might have to offer. 

Another letter showed that they 
were much overstocked and had 


never paid any special attention to 
7 
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their shoe department. We sug- man couldn’t sell advertising! 1 
gested a ten-day clean-up sale and That is, he couldn’t at that time 
a fresh start, stating that our ad- but when I wrote him what had “i 
vertising department would be re- been done, and called his attention re 
sponsible for the sales plan and to the fact that he was missing - 
sales literature. The sale was five per cent commission on every se 
held, and at the expiration they order for tablets he failed to set, - 
wrote to have our salesman see he turned about face and is now il 
—_ - once. = was —. and doing business, going and coming. a 
walked away with an order tora ,... ‘ ie ) 
little over a thousand dollars. He 7%" A8GUMENT WITH MOST PrR- ve 
was told by the firm that “if the . i rae oe 
Craddock-Terry Company’s adver- This is simply another instance - 
tising department could sell old of how one salesman was led to tell 
stock, they didn’t reckon they co-operate against his original pro- bef 
would have any trouble in selling test. Our most telling argument i 
new goods.” with the salesmen, in talking ad- a 
The effect of that incident on  vertising, is this: ~ 
this particular “big” salesman was “Now, suppose you go to Blank vind 
automatic. It was then he saw & Company, and sell them a bill pe 
the light. And this is what I mean of shoes, don’t you realize that se 
when I say we picked opportuni- you cannot sell Blank & Company my | 
ties to convert some of the men any more shoes until those already h , 
who were not kindly disposed at shipped have been sold by them?” sae 
the outset. Then I point out the fact that, wood 
In our line of advertising matter on the other hand, if they—the a 
we have several items that we sell salesmen—do not co-operate with o. 
to the merchants, among them a_ us in helping Blank & Company ae 
very attractive school tablet, to sell those shoes, the chances i weed 
featuring our line of Red Riding are that Blank & Company won't he 
Hood shoes for boys and girls. In make any special effort single- wa. 
the East and Middle West, we handed, and no matter how little 7 
have specialty salesmen out with attention they pay to their shoe | ‘ 
this line, and strange to say, the department, no matter if they are = 
biggest of the bunch, a man who entirely to blame in the matter, if ed 
is a natural-born, bred-in-the-bone the shoes don’t sell, they will con- a 
salesman, “got his back up” be- clude it is the fault of the line. ag 
cause we wouldn’t give the tablets The next step is showing the ri l 
away, and positively refused to salesmen how the advertising de- hem 
carry a sample, stating that “he partment can move the goods for . 
couldn’t sell advertising!” Blank & Company. We urge the — 
On his first stop after leaving salesmen to put this department in tell; 
Lynchburg with his samples, he touch with any of their customers The 
sent in a nice order, from a pretty who seem to be making it slowly, ne 
big, exclusive shoe store, in Rich- and let us help them. This is apie 
mond, Va. The order had all the being done right along by the ma- Wt 
necessary trimmings from the jority of the salesmen, and wher- % 
salesman with reference to the ever we can prevail upon a sales- nN ‘ 
size of the account, what it would man to co-operate with us in this “ ie 
develop into, “use good judgment way, it not only gives the house : in 
in filling,” “get out promptly on a better standing with the custo- agp 
the day,” and calling for a liberal mer, but it is that class of proof men i 
supply of our free advertising, but which converts the non-believers 
not one single school tablet. into enthusiastic talkers for the N 
We sent this firm a sample of advertising department. It i> the Jame: 
the tablet, explained it to them, direct assistance given his «\sto- the Ad 
told them the price was $2.50 per mers that counts the most wi!!! us coin 
hundred, and solicited an order. in getting a salesman in line « the =p tp 
The return mail brought an order advertising. This applies es) “jal- taining 
for 2,000 of the tablets, and a re- ly in cases where the salesmen advise 
quest for prices in larger quan- didn’t warm up properly i: the 
tities. And yet, this “big” sales- beginning. Re 1 
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We have recently begun trying 
to gct the salesmen personally to 
see ‘hat the advertising matter we 
furnish their customers is not 
wasted. The results have been 
goo’. And in doing this, I fall 
back upon my original basis of 
talkiig co-operation in order to 
incrcase sales. Several of the men 
now carry with them cases of 
pretiy good size, filled with adver- 
tisiny matter, which they distrib- 
ute «s they go around. One man 
tells me that he sells his customers 
before he opens his trunks. I 
askel him how he did it, and he 
replied, “I show a merchant how 
our advertising department can in- 
crease his business, and then he’s 
ready to give me an order.” 

Another thing which seems to 
be appreciated by the salesmen is 
the consultation with them freely 
and often with regard to the ad- 
vertising matter and advertising 
policies. I write them for sug- 
gestions from time to time, and get 
their opinions on various pieces of 
literature, etc. This has a ten- 
dency to keep before them the 
practice of teamwork. 

It has required four years of 
hard, persistent work to bring our 
sales force up to its present co- 
operative efficiency with respect to 
the advertising department. They 
are having continually drilled into 
them the value of advertising, how 
it works out, and how awfully 
expensive it will prove unless the 
salesmen back it up earnestly and 
intelligently. ; 

They are being taught morning, 
noon and night, that this company 
is not in business alone, that the 
salesmen are not out on their own 
hook, and that the customers are 
not playing a lone hand, but that 
in this business there are three 
partners—this company, the sales- 
men and the customers. 


New Denver Agency 


James Craig Davidson, secretary of 
the Advertising Club of Denver and 
formerly advertising manager of The 
Smith Srooks Company, has established 
an advertising service of his own, re- 
taining the Smith-Brooks account in an 
advisc:y capacity. 


The Boston Transcript has just cele- 
brated its 85th anniversary. 


Getting into New York 
with Juvenile Comics 


San Francisco Candy Manufacturer 
Uses Novel Wedge to Pry into 
Coveted Demand—Jobbers Sam- 
pled with “Shadow Boxes’— 
“Flicks” the Name of the Comic 
Section 


RECENT successful invasion 

of the New York market was 
made with comic sections as the 
entering wedge, modeled after 
those of the Sunday newspaper. 
The campaign was made for 
“Flicks,” a chocolate button candy 
made by D. Ghirardelli Company, 
of San Francisco. 

The candy situation in New 
York City is particularly difficult 
for the newcomer to solve. For 
a long time the Ghirardelli com- 
pany has wanted a slice of the 
Eastern metropolis’ trade, but was 
deterred from going after it by 
the disastrous and costly attempts 
made by other manufacturers. 

A few months ago, when it was 
definitely decided to enter the New 
York market, Flicks was selected 
as the leader to be featured. “Pre- 
liminary investigation among job- 
bers and manufacturers showed 
that it would be difficult to intro- 
duce a new five-cent package in 
New York,” said Charles D. 
Isaacson, of the Joseph Ellner 
Advertising Company, in discus- 
sing the campaign. “Dozens of 
companies have produced penny 
candy and have educated the chil- 
dren to buy it. These manufac- 
turers have been giving so much 
for a cent that attempts to push 
a nickel package have usually met 
with little success. 

“Some months before the copy 
appeared we called on the New 
York jobbers and left a shadow- 
box containing one of all the dif- 
ferent candies made by the Ghirar- 
delli company. We did not ask 
the jobbers to buy anything. We 
gave them no free deals or price 
concessions. We did want to 
have them see the candy and to 
have a chance to taste it before 
the campaign was begun.” 

With this skirmishing completed, 
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the way was opened for the real 
work of the campaign. That was 
the distribution of the Flicks comic 
sections. Two hundred jobbers 
and 4,000 dealers in Greater New 
York received the supplements. 
The comics were loaded on wagons 
and were delivered along routes. 
They were also distributed among 
schoolchildren at various points. 

The dealers were glad to get 
the sections. They cost nothing 
and quickly proved attractive to 
the children. The dealers were 
told that they could have as many 
additional sections as they wanted, 
and scores of them took advantage 
of the offer. 

By acting as distributors of the 
comic sections the retailers really 
became a part of the Ghirardelli 
sales force. Children and grown 
people who had never heard of 
Flicks learned of them through the 
comics. And no orders were asked 
from the dealers. 

The comic sections dealt with 
the meeting of Little Boy and Lit- 
tle Girl with Flicks. Arms, legs 
and a top hat served to animate 
the package. Flicks tells the chil- 
dren the story of his origin. In 
that part of the story the quality 
of the product is brought out. 
Later on the pictures tell of a 
dream of Little Boy. This adven- 
ture is of the Little Nemo sort. 

Little Girl’s story brings out 
that Flicks will not make the 
youngsters’ fingers soiled and 
sticky. Flicks’s birthday party 
closes the adventures. In _ this 
chapter a giant invades the party 
and eats all of the candy. But 
the animated Flicks comes to the 
rescue with a magic wand and 
everyone has plenty of the choco- 
late buttons. 

One page of the section is given 
up to an address to parents. “Do 
you know what candy your chil- 
dren eat?” the adults are asked. 
“Let the children eat candy, be- 
cause candy is the most necessary 
part of a youngster’s diet,” the 
text continues. “But of all things, 
see that the candy is pure.” 

Within a week after the cam- 
paign had begun seventy-five job- 
bers had sent in orders for Flicks. 
Several thousand dollars’ worth 
of actual business was done, and 


distribution was gained within ¢')a 
period. 

Newspapers were used also, 
Eight New York papers and ci 
in Brooklyn were on the list. Of 
the Manhattan papers, four were 
Jewish. First, comparatively larce 
copy featured the comic pap«rs, 
one section making an offer to 
dealers. Later the copy dropped 
to one column and was devote: to 
the quality and purity of ihe 
candy. The complete campaivn, 
including the preliminary work, 
cost approximately $5,000. 

Constructive work is now be- 
ing planned, which is expected to 
pave the way for the distribution 
of other candies made by the Ghi- 
rardelli company. 


New Newark Daily 


The Newark, N. J., Eagle has suc 
ceeded the Newark Morning Star. 
is stated that the Newark Eagl 
be a new paper, separate and di 
and will have no connection wh : 
with the management of the Newark 
Evening Star. The managing editor of 
the Eagle will be Edward Burke, for 
merly city editor of the Newark News, 
and later editorial writer for the Even- 
ing Star. The advertising manager will 
be Harry Childs, for several years with 
the Sunday Call in a similar position. 
The manager of circulation will be 
Charles Waterfield, for a_ long time 
connected with the New York Herald 
and Evening Telegram. 

It is stated that a change in type and 
make-up will be made in the new paper. 


Timken Urges “Made in 
U. S. A.” Trade-mark 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
has entered the campaign furthering 
the adoption of the “Made in U. S. A.” 
trade-mark on American-made goods. 
Through the efforts of F. C. Gilbert, 
secretary of the company, two more 
firms, the Moreland Truck Company, 
of Los Angeles, and the Crosby Com: 
pany, of Buffalo, manufacturers of 
boxes and packages, have adopted the 
design, and the Timken Company 's 
using its influence to get every “ito- 
mobile manufacturer who uses Timke 
products to follow suit. Approximat 
one thousand firms have adopted th 
trade mark to date. 


Shannon Back with “American 
Exporter” 


William R. Shannon has resined 
work as Southwestern manager o! the 
American Exporter, New York. lle 
was connected formerly with th: 
porter for three years. 
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“The buying section has been the means 
of buying the following articles: —one 
Dexter valve reseating machine, one 
Manzel sight feed oil pump, one Argand 
blower; one set of shaping and dumping 
grates, one Mason pressure regulating 
valve, one Morehead return trap sys- 
tem, one Crocker Wheeler dynamo, one 
set of Oster pipe dies, several American 
Steel split pulleys, and Smooth-On iron 
cement. I have been able to cut the 
running expenses down over 50 per 
cent. and have had my salary increased 


accordingly and as ‘Power’ has been 
of the greatest help to me in doing this 
I take this opportunity to let you know 


about it.’ 
FRED G. TAIT, Eng. 
Halifax, N. S. 


If you make a device used in power 
plants and advertise it in “Power,” 
you, too, will be enthusiastic. Let 
us tell you some facts about results 
obtained by advertisers, 


Power is one of the five Hill Eadnecting Weeklies, pub- 

lished at Tenth Avenue and 36th Street, New York City. 

The others are The Engineering post Mining Journal, 

Engineering News, American Machinist and Coal Age. 
All members of the A. B. C. 
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Actual Count Shows 
499,200 Copies 
Delivered 


@ From Coast to Coast, Women-Who-Buy are 
asking for ‘‘ The Sperry Magazine” because it is 
new and reading it because it is good. 


@ The truly wonderful and universally enthusi- 
astic reception of “The Sperry Magazine” by 
Dealer-Distributors and: Persistent-Buyer-Read- 
ers alike, would have been impossible but for 
the long established cordial relations existing 
between the merchant members of The Sperry 
System and millions of our regular customers. 


@ Already leading dry goods and department 
store distributors of “‘ The Sperry Magazine” are 
wiring—* Send us more magazines, initial supply 
entirely exhausted.” 


@ We cannot fill the orders—the 525,000 copies 
printed simply won't “go ‘round’. We could 
have used an edition of 1,000,000 to advantage. 


‘“‘The Sperry Magazine’’ advertising pages 
can be used to the advancement of 


YOUR business. 
May We Show You How? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 
Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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The Story Form of Copy 


Advantages of That Form as Opposed to “Manufacturers’ Copy” 


and 


Difficulties That Beset the Writer Who Attempts It 


By An Agency Copy-writer 


FoR the purpose of examining 
the use of the story form of 
adveriisement, I: will divide the 
methods of selling into two 
classes. 

The first way is to sell the goods 
as goods—so much material of 
such and such a quality for so 
much money. 

The second way is to sell the 
sentiment that caused those goods 
to be—to picture their response to 
human need. 

The manufacturer of an article 
for very natural reasons looks 
upon his merchandise as compared 
with competitive merchandise. 
His industry, his employees, his 
machinery, his capital, his cost 
system produced this electric iron 
(let us say) and he will sell it for 
blank dollars. To the man who 
is to write his advertisements he 
says, “You can pay more, but you 
can’t buy more,” and he beams as 
he follows up this original thought 
with the words “and if you pay 
ten per cent less you get only half 
the quality.” 

He shows you his specifications. 
He harps on the quality of his 
raw materials, he gloats over his 
patents, in a respectful whisper 
he introduces you to a truly won- 
derful machine, the secret of 
which his competitors (in strictest 
confidence he tells you this) have 
tried to bribe, steal, cajole and 
browheat from his faithful super- 
intendent. 

That is the story of his goods 
ashe sees them. It is the story 
his salesmen take out with them. 
Itis « story that sells goods with 
reasonable success, and it is the 
kind of storv that is told in a 
certain type of advertisement. J 
call this “manufacturers’ copy.” 

Witness such phrases as, “We 
buy only the best South Sea Is- 
land cotton, the long staple”; 
“Where others use castings we 
emplo drop forgings”; “No re- 
caimcd rubber in these heels” ; 


“Our patented splice heel”; “Our 
patented lock-stitch, double-back 
action, single-button, closed-crotch 
gusset.” Our patented this and 
our patented that—how they bob 
up in copy—much of its inspira- 
tion dating back to the days when 
trading America was New Eng- 
land America—a race of sharp- 
eyed, ingenious Yankees, inventing, 
scheming, devising new notions 
and more or less worshiping at 
the shrine of the Great Joss 
Patent 

But experiments have proved 
that this is not the only way or 
in every case the best way to ad- 
vertise goods. Nowadays we do 
not hear so much of the expres- 
sion that the only man fit to write 
advertising is the man who has 
sold goods on the road. Success- 
ful advertising has been written 
by men who never traveled or 
drummed or sat in tilted chairs in 
the window of a country hotel 
and opened conversation by ask- 
ing, “What are you selling?” 


OF WHAT USE IS IMAGINATION ? 


There is a type of imagination 
different from that of the man on 
the road, one that looks into the 
goods that are to be advertised 
and sees there the story the manu- 
facturer and his salesmen may 
feel but cannot tell—the response 
of these goods to a human need. 

This form of advertising copy 
is necessarily imaginative. It is 
best applied to goods of a new 
character. In old-established lines 
of merchandise, that have been in 
use for years, a story of human 
interest about human needs sounds 
manufactured and flat. 

One reason that shoes are hard 
to advertise is that it is difficult 
to find or tell an advertising story 
about shoes that differs in the 
slightest from the kind of copy 
the manufacturer of the shoes 
would write about it. 

My shoe illustration is not en- 
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tirely pat for the following rea- 
sons: there is a very small margin 
of profit in shoes, and the only 
really successful advertised shoes 
are those where the manufacturer 
to a very large extent owns or 
controls his retail stores. Doug- 
las, Regal, Walk-Over, Beacon 
and other advertised shoes are 
sold in very large quantities 
through their own stores. 

Now there’s nothing new about 
shoes. They have been worn for 
centuries. The changes in fashion 
are not great, and a new fashion 
in shoes is simply an old fashion 
revived. The only note of real 
fashion that appeared in men’s 
shoes in the past winter was the 
buttoned cloth upper over the 
varnished black vamp—and ex- 
actly this type of shoe was in 
vogue seventy-five years ago. 

Yet closely allied to shoes’ is 
rubber and woolen and _ heavy, 
warm, waterproof, working foot- 
wear. The farmer of thirty years 
ago when he was working through 
an especially wet, cold winter pro- 
tected his feet as best he could 
by coating his leather boots thick 
with tallow and putting on as 
many pairs of socks as he could 
get into his boot simultaneously 
with his feet. Wrapping these 
boots in gunny-sacking tied with 
binder’s twine was still another 
expedient. 

About this time a concern in 
Mishawaka invented a boot knit- 
ted of heavy wool to fit into a 
stout gumshoe. This knit or 
sometimes felt boot is the kind 
you see worn in illustrations of 
Alaska stories by Rex Beach and 
Jack London. 

You will see that this boot re- 
sponded to a human need. Other 
boots for workers in the cold 
snows followed—wool-lined boots, 
leather-top and_ rubber-bottom 
boots, waist-high rubber boots, 
etc., and this type of footwear is 
advertised strongly and consist- 
ently in farm papers every vear. 

See how this form of modified 
story appears in tobacco advertis- 
ing. One might get up an adver- 
tisement of Velvet tobacco show- 
ing the well-known hand holdine 
out the nackage, or one could 
create a character like Velvet Joe, 


but the man who did the latter 
would be the advertising m:i1 and 
not the salesman. 

Without any advertising \ould 
a retailer be interested in the 
homiletics of Velvet Joe as re- 
cited by a salesman? Would the 
salesman be likely to pull any such 
stuff? Hardly. 

Suppose that the manufacturer 
of Velvet tobacco had been one 
of these believers that advertising 
was simply salesmanship on paper 
and had insisted that his copy be 
written by a man who had sold 
goods on the road. 

There is still another justifica- 
tion of the story form of copy, 
and that is that an advertisement 
to be any good at all must be in- 
teresting. Copy that bores you 
does not sell you. 

To find a layman who will 
admit that he ever reads adver- 
tising at all is one of the most 
difficult things in the world, and 
to find one ready to admit that 
he reads hundreds of advertise- 
ments simply because they interest 
him is even more difficult; but 
they do. And the story form is a 
luring bait to get the reading. 


WHAT TESTS AMOUNT TO 


I recently tried a test on a num- 
ber of men. No, they very sel- 
dom read advertisements. 
a they own automobiles? 


0. 
Were they thinking of buying 


themselves cars? No. 

Did they read automobile ad- 
vertisements? No. 

What car has eight cylinders? 
The Cadillac. 

What car is air-cooled instead 
of water-cooled? The Franklin. 

What’s the price of the Dodge 
Brothers car? About eight hun- 
dred dollars. 

How do you know, who told 
you? 

And then you get the answ 
“T must have seen it somew! 

Somewhere, some way, some 
time, in some advertisement !! you 
advertise long enough you will 
catch and hold the attention o! 
nearly every reader. If your sub- 
ject is dull, you must inject some- 
thing human into it, that’s plain 

Take white lead. The bare tact 
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War was declared a year ago. 
Since then members of Collier’s staff 
in Russia, England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy have con- 
tributed over 100 special War articles to 
Collier’s. An average of two exceptional 
war articles a week has distinguished Collier’s 
war service from that of every other publi- 
cation. 


The position of preeminence which Collier’s holds as 
a war Newsweekly is largely due to the work of the 
following correspondents, whose combined efforts 
have been acclaimed as the most authentic and gra- 
phic portrayal of the war to date: 


Sir A. Conan Doyle F. Tennyson Jesse 
Baron von Faulkenhausen Stanley Washburn 
Gelett Burgess Henry Reuterdahl 
Henry Beach Needham  . Ashmead Barilett 
George Lynch Stephen Graham 
Robert Crozier Long Ex-Senator Beveridge 
Arthur Ruhl Filson Young 
Will Irwin Frederick Palmer 
Norman Draper James Hopper 
Perceval Gibbon 


The earliest first-hand articles to appear in any magazine on the Dardanelles 
campaign are Arthur Ruhl’s vivid word pictures of life with the Turkish 
Army at Gallipoli—beginning in the August 21st issue. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MEF PL. eg feo, 


Sales Manager of Advertising. 
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that it is a base for good paint 
isn’t going to interest many peo- 
ple, but the fact that the little 
old church in Richmond, Virginia, 
where Patrick Henry got his re- 
quest for liberty or death out of 
his system, looks as good as new 
to-day in spite of its 174th year 
because it is preserved with white 
lead paint, is interesting. 

The fact that Mr. William 
Howard, of Union County, Ohio, 
paints his home and farm build- 
ings with white lead paint is not 
especially interesting to the aver- 
age farmer—but wait—the Union 
County Fair board used to give 
an annual prize for the best kept 
farm in Union County—and Mr. 
Howard, who white-leaded his 
buildings, won this prize so con- 
tinuously that interest flagged and 
the prize was discontinued—that 
is interesting. 

To interest the suburban dweller 
in painting his house, | it is well to 
do more than say, “Paint This 
Year With White Lead.” A re- 
cent advertisement showed a 


stranger with a suitcase obviously 


making inquiry of a village sta- 
tion-master who was saying, “He 
lives down on the river road in 
the shabby, weather-beaten house 
on the left.” 

There is your story, getting 
your attention—holding it with its 
little incident of real life and end- 
ing with the walloping challenge, 
“How Would Your House Be 
Described ?” 

Imagine iron to be advertised— 
just sheets of iron, not made up 
into anything yet, but simply raw, 
very raw material for making 
roofing, ovens, iron fences, gut- 
ters, tanks and such things. This 
iron resists rust. Please adver- 
tise it. 

THE DULL, HEAVY SUBJECT AND ITS 
REDEMPTION 


This is an occasion when you 
have a subject which is by its 
own nature dull, heavy, and un- 
picturesque. But when the adver- 
tising men got after the subject 
they unearthed a story that had 
interest—the story of an iron 
pillar at Delhi, India, that had 
withstood rust for 28 centuries, 
and the story of the chain of a 


bridge at Newburyport, \ SS., 
whose links forged by hand back 
in the Revolutionary days were 
still unrusted because the (olo- 
nial workman who made that 
chain had literally pounded all 
the impurities out of the iron, 

That story proved that jure 
iron had been made, that it was 
possible to produce non-rusting 
iron, and by the time the reader 
had been carried that far, iron 
had begun to interest him, and 
the fact that an iron that resisted 
rust was being produced commer- 
cially, stuck in his memory. 

Edgeworth Tobacco overcame a 
heavy handicap by using a story 
form of copy euthiandly. With 
a limited amount of money for 
advertising they found back coy- 

double-spreads in color and 
page advertisements apparently 
the accepted way to advertise to- 
bacco. 

They used no illustrations be- 
yond a thumb-nail picture of their 
package. In small type, set closely 
like a regular reading article, they 
talked to the smoker not in slang, 
not in exclamatory eulogies of 
flavor, but in old-fashioned pipe 
smokers’ chat. The copy strove 
only to create the impression fhat 
it was written by a person who 
knew a lot about pipes and to- 
bacco. Now and then a letter 
was published—not from some 
celebrated actor or ball-player, 
but from Middle West real-estate 
men, small-town dentists or who- 
ever happened to write an unso- 
licited letter of genuine apprecia- 
tion. It rang true, struck a 
human note, and it is selling the 
tobacco. 


HOW TO APPLY THE STORY FORM 


And now comes the question of 
how to know when to apply the 
story form to your copy and how 
to do it when you decide it is 
the thing to be done. 

My suggestion is that you fol- 
low the lead of interest. If your 
fifty-dollar watches are cut to 
twenty dollars that is interesting 
and needs no human inte rest 
story. But if you have a rather 
high-priced alarm clock to cell 
you had better look for someting 
humanly interesting. Naminy the 
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Big Bill endows it with 
conality, makes it a_ sentient 
, takes it out of the class of 
i1 clocks—it is not an alarm 
, it is Big Bill. And people 
actually pay the big new 
because you tell them that 
not “it,” is a big, fine, jolly 
w with a brave, cheerful 
The idea that you should 
your alarm clock vanishes 
1 you are told to love Big 


ct interest be your cue. If 

soods as goods are uninspir- 
ing--think of the response they 
make to a human need—if it is 
only the need of owning an alarm 
clock that you do not want to 
kick downstairs. 

Pure examples of what I mean 
by story copy are distressingly 
difficult to find. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for this. 

The first reason is an almost 
universal tendency of advertisers 
to try and saddle “riders” onto 
their stories. 

Perhaps persons who are not 


regular writers of advertisements 
do not know what a “rider” is, 
but writers know. 

Here is an example. It will be 
made purely fanciful that no one’s 
toes may be treaded. 

Mr. Bradshaw is a manufac- 
turer of throat pastiles. He de- 
cides to advertise them. A style 
of copy is conceived and several 
advertisements are written. The 
copy gets at the subject of throat 
pastiles from a new angle. It is 
decided that instead of selling 
pastiles we will sell clear throats 
and smooth voices. Everybody 
decides that it is a fine idea. 

An advertisement appears. Or- 
ders pour in. 

Another advertisement. More 
orders. Everybody is happy, but 
hark! Who is this coming 
a-horseback. Buckety, buckety, 
buckety, clatter, clatter, clatter, 
clat, clat, whoa! . 

Why, it’s Mr. Bradshaw, and 
he has come to announce that he 
is putting out a chewing-gum, a 
charcoal jujube, a whisky-killer, 
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an after-dinner mint, and a finger- 
nail polish, and he wants to men- 
tion each one of them at the 
bottom of his advertisement. 

These extras are “riders.” He 
is extending his line. He is think- 
ing of buying out a macaroni 
house and his chemist has a fine 
vanilla extract ready to market. 

In a short time, a very short 
time, he has told his advertising 
man to make it a part of constant 
operating detail that every Brad- 
shaw’s Pastile advertisement con- 
tain a reference to each one of his 
riders. 

Two years pass, and one day 
the writer of the Bradshaw Mis- 
cellaneous Products Company 
copy comes across the first Brad- 
shaw advertisement in a scrap- 
book. It was the copy that was 
“selling clear throats and smooth 
voices,” and he wonders where, 
oh where, his little plan has gone. 

This is not knocking the idea 
of a successful advertiser enlarg- 
ing his line—that is progress, 
prosperity, bigger business—more 
power to it. But instead of re- 
sulting in a new advertising ac- 
count, an increased number of 
products too often means an in- 
creased number of riders on the 
old copy. 

There is another form. A cam- 
paign is started with a definite 
style of ‘copy and _ illustration. 
One day, to help out a thought, 
the writer has a small solid black 
silhouette drawing stuck in. Ad- 
vertiser likes it. Bill for silhou- 
ette drawing is only four dollars. 
Engraving costs only one dollar. 
“After this we will have only 
silhouettes. Tell that retoucher 
we have changed our mind.” 

Another case. Advertiser likes 
a certain sentence he finds in a 
new piece of copy. He approves 
it mightily. It must be printed in 
italics. It must go in every ad- 
vertisement. It becomes a slogan. 
Finally—“Why not cut out all that 
reading matter and just have a 
striking silhouette picture, a big 
‘name-plate,’ and the slogan?” 

Nearly every person who reads 
advertising is familiar with the 
copv that starts off with a beau- 
tifully written story of the goods, 
told in an interesting and master- 


ful style. You glide c.sily 
through four or five paragr. phs 
and you are approaching the éinal 
selling word, and you know jn 
your heart that this copy is going 
to sell you. -. 

Suddenly, like a missing st« p on 
a stairway, like the electric current 
failing in a country town, like 
the change in your wife’s manner 
when the guests have gone, vou 
find that the copy has altered its 
style, tone and rhythm. It halts 
along with a mechanical citation 
of prices, a vague remark abhout 
“the best dealers everywhere,” 
and a curt instruction to write 
for a booklet. 

Advertising stories sometimes 
collapse because the writer of the 
first part does not. know how to 
get down to a basis of trade and 
clinch his sale. Sometimes it is 
because another man takes it 
upon himself to rewrite the last 
part. Sometimes it is because the 
“detail” about prices, styles, col- 
ors, sizes, models, booklet offer, 
and so on has been sealed up in 
a wording as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 
In this case it is simply clipped 
out of an old proof and pasted on 
to the story. 

And sometimes it is because the 
writer gets tired and quits. 


With Robert Smith 
Printing Company 

H. M. Sloan, formerly of the Wil 
liam D. McJunkin Advertising Agency 
of Chicago. has joined the Robert Smith 
Printing Company, of Lansing, Mich 
He has opened a Detroit office for the 
company and will make his headquarters 
in Detroit. 


Sloan 


A ‘“Trade-mark” sane 


The Chicago Tribune is featu 
series entitled “Names and a 
marks You Should Know.” The id 
is to educate the public to an apprecia- 
tion of established trade-marks. 
eral manufacturers and __ firms have 
signed a series of editorials pointing 
out the advantages of established trade 
marks to the public. 


Merger of Binghamton 
Agencies 


The Ralph A. 
Agency of Binghamton, N. ° 
been merged with the Wylie 1 4 
Advertising Agency of the sam: city. 


Sweet Adi tising 
e's has 


Tones 
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“Things That Get My Goat’ 


MANY-ANGLED CIRCULATION FIGURES 


“I wish there could be some standard 
method in use by the publishers for giv- 
ing circulation figures. I have almost 
come to believe that the statements so- 
licitors make in reference to their me- 
diums are chiefly of value for the 
things they do not say. Not that they 
do not tell the truth, for I have faith 
in the honesty and good intent of the 
magazine men who visit me; but that 
they tell their stories from so many 
different view- points that it is difficult 
to place the various statements side by 
side and gain any idea of their com- 
parative value.”—Printers’ Ink, April 
10, 
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There is a standard method to-day, avail- 
able to every publisher, by which adver- 
tisers can obtain exact circulation figures— 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. 


THE SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLI- 
CATIONS are charter members of the 
A.B.C. When you call for circulation fig- 
ures, you get a complete copy of the sworn 
statement made to the A. B. C.—the Clear- 
ing House of the Sheep and Goats. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
Members A. B. C. 
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“aly SAID” 
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“They said’—that a one-cent newspaper 
could never succeed in the United States. 


Today the one-cent newspaper is 
the greatest power in American 
life. 


“They said’—that Henry Ford would 
surely fail. 


Today his popular-priced car out- 
sells almost all the other cars 
combined. 


“They said’—that a low-priced popular 
weekly could not succeed in England. 
But Lord Northcliffe made his 
fortune out of a penny weekly, and 


hundreds of English advertisers 
built their success on its success. 


The really great business successes are 
founded upon an appeal to the multitude. 
In twelve weeks EVERY WEEK has 
gained a circulation of more than 282,000 
—sold by the same high-class, non-debatable 
methods by which you wish your own 
product to be sold. 


Experienced circulation men speak of its 
growth as the “circulation miracle.” 
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“The wise man buys a rising circulation” 
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The ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES’ circulation— 
800,000 + —is in territory marked in heavier shade. 
EVERY WEEK, circulating in the balance of the country, 
now makes the combination national. 


»” 


Today you may buy space in THE ASSO- 
CIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES and 
EVERY WEEK twelve months ahead, at a 
lower rate than national weekly circulation 
has ever been sold before. 


And the growth of EVERY WEEK has 


only just begun. 
wa 


THE ASSOCIATED SUNDAY 
MAGAZINES and EVERY WEEK 


JOHN H. HAWLEY, President, 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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Once in a While 
Won't Do 


That the circulation of The Kansas City Star’s 
evening and Sunday edition for July shows an in- 
crease of 18,136 copies and the morning edition 
15,590 copies over the same month a year ago is 
not especially significant. 


*Most any medium will make a gain once in a while. 


But it is significant that The Kansas City Star 
showed a similar increase for June and for May, and 
on back for every month of 1915. Week after week, 
month after month, year after year, The Star has 
gone steadily forward. 


Evening and Sunday 
July, 1914 July, 1915 
103,219 
104,330 
207,549 
18,136 
Morning 


July, 1914 July, 1915 
98,428 
Country 104,308 


202,736 


Increase 


July, 1914 July, 1915 
Weekly Star 325,861 337,444 


Increase 


Free copies and waste output are not included in 
The Star’s circulation statements. 
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How Department Stores Are Train- 
ing Their Clerks in Salesmanship 


A Description of Some Methods and Experimen:s Which May Offer 
Cues to Manufacturers Anxious for Cc-operation 


By Raymond Welch 


“V JHY should I pay you $4.50 
’ for this bottle, when this 
one i= priced at $1.50?” inquired 
the alvertising manager of a big 
New York store as he stood be- 
fore a counter where Thermos 
and other similar bottles were dis- 
played. 

The clerk hesitated for a min- 
ute and then stammered, “Well, 
this lottle is advertised a lot and 
I guess it’s worth more than the 
other.” That was the beginning 
and end of a sales argument. The 
link between the manufacturer’s 
national advertising and the con- 
sumer was severed effectively. 

Then the advertising manager 
disclosed his identity. He told 
that clerk, and she was experi- 
enced as department-store experi- 


ence goes, that there was a real 
reason why one bottle was worth 
$3 more than the other. 

“This higher-priced bottle will 
keep liquids hot or cold several 
hours longer than the cheaper bot- 


tle.” he explained. “If a custom- 
er demands a bottle that will per- 
form its functions for a few 
hours, then the $1.50 bottle will 
do. On the other hand, if they 
want a receptacle to take on a 
long motoring trip, the $4.50 bot- 
tle would be the proper one to 
suggest.” 

And it was all news to that 
clerk, who had been at that par- 
ticular counter for many months. 

So what does the training of de- 
partment-store employees mean to 
the manufacturer? It’s hardly nec- 
essary to emphasize the impor- 
tance of it. 

There are several stores in New 
York City that have not begun 
systematic training of their em- 
ployecs. They are good stores, in 
fact one of them, B. Altman & 
Co, has a patronage that is en- 
vied. 

_ Why haven’t these stores gone 
into this training work? 


After 


all is educational work for store 
help so important when an estab- 
lishment like Altman’s does with- 
out it? 

You’re probably asking those 
questions. Altman’s is a different 
store. Much of its business was 
built about the personality of the 
late Ben Altman, whose spirit is 
still stamped upon the organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps in the past, instruction 
of employees was not so impor- 
tant. This was true because many 
of the store’s workers had spent 
years in the Altman service. But 
the trend of the times is clearly 
indicated by the announcement 
that right now B. Altman & Co. 
are considering the establishment 
of some sort of sales instructions 
for their employees. 


DETROIT STORE HAS PLAN WELL DE- 
VELOPED 


But it is from the Middle West 
that one of the most  interest- 
ing examples of department-store 
sales instruction comes. The J. L. 
Hudson Company, of Detroit, al- 
ways has been willing to co-oper- 
ate with manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised goods and to main- 
tain prices when others were cut- 
ting them. Now that the store 
has gone into selling training in- 


tensively, it will be interesting to 


note the effect upon the sale of 
nationally advertised goods there. 

James W. Fisk, director of sell- 
ing service, has been able to show 
some remarkable gains since the 
training was begun. In one de- 
partment alone additional receipts 
for several months averaged 
$2,000. And the department was a 
sluggish one! 

Mr. Fisk says that the store had 
three objects in view. The plan 
was to develop in the employee the 
mental attitude and physical ap- 
pearance that would typify a store 


catering to discriminating shop- 
3 
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pers. At the same time it was 
desired to increase the average 
amount of each sale, and the aver- 
age number of sales of individ- 
uals. 

Coupled with the training were 
sales contests in which prizes were 
offered for the largest number of 
sales and for the biggest cash to- 
tal. Mr. Fisk stated to PRINTERS’ 
INK: 

“We found this plan worked out 
favorably. One week the average 
amount of additional sales, that is, 
articles suggested by the clerks, 
was 98 cents. Several weeks after- 
ward the average had advanced to 
$1.28. By referring to our rec- 
ords we find that many, in fact 
most, departments have increased 
the average amount of sales by a 
satisfactory percentage as a result, 
not only of the contests, but of 
other work tending to develop 
personal efficiency.” 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF PLAN 


A careful record is kept of the 
number of sales in each depart- 
ment. Previous contests show an 
increase in the number of sales by 
weeks ranging from 5,278 sales 
down to 3,200. In six weeks 
nearly 35,000 additional sales were 
made averaging more than one 
dollar each. 

“As the overhead costs of busi- 
ness would have been constant 
without these additional revenues, 
the extra amount should justly be 
entitled to consideration as bear- 
ing a profit to our total average 
mark-up, and you doubtless know 
what that would be in stores like 
Hudson’s,” Mr. Fisk remarked. 

At Hudson’s the training school 
is not called an educational de- 
partment; it is known as the Sell- 
ing Service. The sales force is di- 
vided into seven classes. The girl 
who just enters the store goes into 
the first class. She is trained in 
making out sales checks, and other 
clerical duties. 

Then she receives a general talk 
on the store policy, which is fol- 
lowed by a visit to the various de- 
partments. The primary idea is 
to sell the store to the new ‘em- 
ployee. After she has seen every- 
thing the store has to offer she is 
introduced to her associates. An 


apprenticeship to an experienced 
employee for a month or so fol. 
lows, and during that time she jg 
shown the fine points of retail 
salesmanship. 

After an employee gets through 
the preliminary work, regular at- 
tendance at conferences, not 
classes, follows. The confcrences 
are held at 8:45 A. M. and 9:45 
A. M. They last 45 minutes, and 
prompt attendance is compulsory, 
The door of the conference-room 
is closed and locked at the time 
the meeting is scheduled to begin, 

For the first three montlis ya- 
rious subjects are considered, in- 
cluding common errors in han- 
dling transactions, tests in arith- 
metic, spelling, writing and gen- 
eral accuracy. General talks on 
salesmanship are delivered. 

Advertising, and what it does 
for the store, is emphasized. The 
employees are told that advertised 
goods sell easier and should be 
suggested to the customers. Trade- 
papers are reviewed and the va- 
rious lines to which they are de- 
voted discussed. 

Merchandise study is important. 
A general survey of cotton, silk, 
wool and linen as applied to de- 
partment-store merchandising is 
sketched. 

At that point the employee goes 
into. a class made up of persons 
who have been with the store 
from three to six months. That 
class is taught the value of person- 
ality, the cultivation of customers, 
and other things more or less psy- 
chological. 

The next division includes em- 
ployees of six months’ to one 
year’s service. It includes mer- 
chandise talks, health advice, sug- 
gestions from members that may 
be used to better the store’s serv- 
ice, co-operation with the buyer, 
how to figure profits, and a thor- 
ough study of textiles. 

One of the most interesting 
classes is the next in line. It 1s 
made up of employees who have 
been with the Hudson Company 
from one to three years. Study 
here is pursued through the me- 
dium of demonstration sales with 
the class members acting «s crit- 
ics. The average efficiency a 
these sales is about 70 per cent. 
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Leslie’s carries more motorcycle advertis- 
ing than any other general publication of 
national circulation.* 


_ Because every motorcycle advertisement is 
teyed, this is right in line with Leslie’s well- 


known “ability to produce more—per dollar 
of advertising expense —than most of the 
good general mediums on almost any list.” 


Leslie’s has for years been either first or second in 
volume of motorcycle advertising. 


400,000 Guaranteed 
Audit Bureau Proof 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Boston New York Chicago 


“Checking by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 
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This is Henry K. Chicago, the sum of all the men 


readers of The Chicago Daily News—and some 
spender. 


He paid a million dollars for his hat. His suit was six millions. Even 
his cravat cost him $150,000. 

He sits at a million-dollar desk. He spends a million and a half a 
year for cigars. His cigarettes for a year, placed end to end, would 
stretch from Philadelphia to St. Louis. 

He will ride home to-night in a $20,000,000 automobile. His tires cost 
him $600,000 a year. 

There is only one richer man in America—his father-in-law, Cor- 
nelius Newyork. 

But, while Henry K. is a great spender, he doesn’t spend foolishly. 
The keenest minds in the advertising business are always working up 
new plans of attack. They all rest, of course, upon publicity in his 
favorite paper, and with this as a basis mos: of them succeed. 

The three leading clothing stores in Chicago, for instance, tak« more 
space in The Chicago Daily News six days a week than in any other 
paper in seven. The man who follows the example of these sores is 
pretty sure to make inroads on Henry K.’s income. 


And it is sure some income! 
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Some sales have been graded as 
high .s 96 per cent. 

Th three to five years’ class 
form: a service committee. Tours 
to th various departments are 
made ind reports are read which 
point out ways in which the busi- 

ay be improved. 
Five-Year Club comprises 
ployees who have been in 
ore’s service five years or 
They are the old guard of 
use and the most valuable 
they do is to increase the 
byalty and enthusiasm of the 
youn: sters, 

As-'stant buyers and heads of 
stock have their own class. They 
recei\c any information that may 
help them develop into full-fledged 
depariment managers. Both this 
class and the Five-Year Club meet 
once « week. 

All of this class work is fol- 
iowed by personal interviews, de- 
pending upon problems that may 
arise. Those who show weakness 
along certain lines are helped. 

And where do the employees 
gain ? 

“It is my purpose to increase the 
salary of every person who sells 
in the store. I expect to do it by 


increasing the employees’ efficiency 


by overcoming individual weak- 


declared Mr. Fisk. 
POINTED ADVICE 


” 
nesses, 


Here are some selling hints out 
of the course: 

“Sell to the person who controls 
the decision when two persons are 
discussing the same purchase. 

“Introduce goods that belong to 
a complete line of similar things 
so more than one article may be 
sold. 

“Show two or three articles in 
rapid succession rather than show- 
ing one and waiting until it is de- 
cided upon. 

“Immediately stop showing oth- 
er goods when the customer has 
found something that pleases. 
“Avoid any semblance of for- 
cing yoods, but do everything pos- 
sible ‘0 help the customer in buy- 
Ing, 

“Never argue with a customer.” 

It i. interesting for manufactur- 
ers to note the policy of Hud- 
son’s in showing goods. An ex- 


tract from a_ bulletin advises: 

“It has been decided that the 
most satisfactory way of serving 
most persons is to begin your 
showing with grades at medium 
prices. Display better qualities 
next, unless the customer asks for 
something cheaper. There are ar- 
guments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and of course exceptions to 
the general rule ua showing me- 
dium-priced goods first. 

“Even should you not agree 
fully with this phase of our sell- 
ing plan, please consider that. but 
three or four out of nearly four 
hundred experienced Hudson 
salespeople have your view, and 
for that reason alone it is sug- 
gested that you try the plan ap- 
proved.” 

The clerk is allowed to use his 
judgment, however. In cases 
where experience has pointed the 
way the display of high-priced 
goods first is approved. The pres- 
tige the manufacturers may have 
created is an important factor at 
this point. 

Much has been said about the 
importance of the retail clerk in 
the making or breaking of a sale. 
Manufacturers have said _ thev 
realized the influence of the retail 
salesman in the distribution of 
their products. But here is a state- 
ment from a big store that throws 
the light at another angle: 

“T wonder if you, the store em- 
ployee, have ever considered the 
fact that all of the profit of this 
business comes through your 
hands and that you are helping or 
hindering everyone in the store— 
buver, ad man, window trimmer, 
and even the management-—to 
make good. 

“Seems to me if you do realize 
this, and no one can dispute it, 
you will be mighty careful what 
you say and do in serving Hudson 
customers. The reason that you 
and I are necessary to the business 
is because those who control the 
store find it impossible to wait 
on all of the customers themselves 
and want someone to represent 
them.” 

Notice how this bulletin put the 
matter in a personal wav? 

Of course, there are other stores 
doing similar work. The Hudson 
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store was selected as an example 
because the plan is_ carefully 
worked out there and definite fig- 
ures of results were obtainable. 
In Chicago, Marshall Field & 
Co. and Mandel Brothers are do- 
ing educational work. In Boston, 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. has worked 
out a satisfactory plan. In New 
York John Wanamaker probably 
leads the list with a system which 
includes the John Wanamaker 
Commercial Institute. 


WANAMAKER’S EFFECTIVE PLAN 


The institute is for the young 
employees of the store. They are 
given instruction similar to that 
of the first classes at Hudson’s. 
Most important of all is the spirit 
of the owner which pervades the 
store. 

Many of the youngest employ- 
ees look at some little problem, 
gigantic to them, with the “What 
would Mr. .Wanamaker do?” 
spirit. 

There is a buyer at Wanamak- 
er’s to-day who started as a cash 
girl in the department she now 
heads. She is a product of Wan- 
amaker training. 

For the older employees there 
are talks given by the buyers of 
the respective departments. These 
talks are given especially before 
some special sale is to be held. 
The advertisements announcing 
the special values are gone over 
and selling points are brought out 
so even the dullest salesperson 
will grasp them. 

The faculty of the institute in- 
cludes a principal and eight voca- 
tional instructors. In addition 
there are teachers who devote 
their time to musical instruction. 
Commencement exercises were 
held last June and medals for 
meritorious service in school and 
store were awarded the worthy 
ones. 

Saks & Co. are planning to 
hegin a practical course in the 
fall of this year. As outlined this 
course will have many of the help- 
ful features now in operation at 
Hudson’s. Lectures are being 
written now and will be printed in 
book form and distributed for 
study among the employees. Pre- 
liminary ground-breaking is being 


done through a__house-crgan 
“Saksograms.” J.-F. Beale, Jr. 
advertising manager, has charge 
of the work. 

Loveman-Joseph & Loel:, of 
Birmingham,- Ala., are using 
plan similar to that of Mr. Fisk. 
The Southern store has five 
classes. The excursions to the 
different departments of the store 
are a part of the programme also, 
The course is designed to teach 
the employees more about the 
store and its merchandise. [i was 
discovered that some of the em- 
ployees longest in the service knew 
least about the merchandise being 
handled. 

Subjects covered ‘include proper 
dress, how to approach a custom- 
er, courtesy, co-operation, correct 
stock-keeping, the employer's 
view-point, selling goods by intro- 
duction, and tactfulness in substi- 
tuting goods. 

The course has been in opera- 
tion for 12 months, and the em- 
ployees are said to be interested 
in the work. Members of the 
classes are asked to submit sug- 
gestions or criticisms that may be 
used to improve the store. 

Every emplovee of the store is 
in one of the five classes. Meet- 
ings are held in the morning at 
8:15 o'clock, and continue from 45 
minutes to an hour. 

Recently in Toledo, O., a con- 
ference of store educational di- 
rectors was held. Representatives 
from L. S. Ayres & Co., Indian- 
apolis; Rike-Kumler Company, 
Dayton: Morehouse- Martins Com- 
pany, Columbus, O.: and Lasalle 
& Koch Company, of Toledo, were 
present. 


TRADE-PAPER'S SERVICE BUREAU 

This conference is interesting 
as showing the tendency in the 
Middle West. Throughout the 
country the demand for etter 
methods of educating store em- 
ployees has been felt. The Dr 
Goods Economist of New York 
has established an extension serv- 
ice bureau for merchants. ; 

Here is the stated purpose ©! 
the bureau: 

“To help stores increas: their 
selling power and _ profit-making 
possibilities by making it possible 
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The wonderful thing about the NEW 
YORK AMERICAN is that it never 
loses its hold on its readers. 


In a big community like New York, 
with conditions constantly changing, the 


NEW YORK AMERICAN has main- 


tained its position for 15 years. 


Actually representing One-Fourth of the 
New York territory and One-Sixtieth 
of the United States. 


That shows the constancy and loyalty of readers—it 
shows how readers stick to a newspaper and how a news- 
paper sticks to its readers when both get to understand 
each other. 


There is no more steadfast relationship in life than 
that which exists between a newspaper and its readers. 


It is devotion, friendship, acquaintance, confidence all 
in one, 


Other newspapers in New York and elsewhere have 
established a similar relationship between themselves 
and their readers, which accounts for the great value 
of newspaper advertising. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN serves its own 
family circle—a big one—so well that the business 
messages it carries to its readers receive unusual atten- 
tion and the readers, in turn, carry back to business 
men their trade and their money, which equals One- 
Fourth of all of the trade and all of the money in the 
New York territory. 

A very satisfactory and profitable advertising cam- 
paign can be conducted in the NEW YORK AMER- 


ICAN at a cost of one cent per annum per reader. 
Do you get that? 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















OME) ae 


EDITION 





I am an average Atlanta father. 
I am representative of the better class of citizen. 


Iam prosperous in my business affairs, have a modestly sufficient 
income and can afford to buy luxuries as well as necessities. 


You see me—meet me—everywhere—at all times—over this 
busy Southern city. 1 am in banks, stores, factories, law offices, 
mills—an active, progressive force in building up any community. 

I read The Georgian daily—and the Sunday American—believe 
in it—trust it implicitly, employ it as a means of helping me select 
my purchases and the markets thereof 


DAILY GEORGIAN = = = = 52,613 


7,218 More Circulation Than Second Paper 
16,006 More Circulation Than Third Paper 


SUNDAY AMERICAN = = = 83,838 


31,359 More Circulation Than Second Paper 
48,228 More Circulation Than Third Paper 
——....,._ HFARST'S _ —— 
Sea 7 AIRS ra ZZ" NEO D 


GEORGI. AN®: AMERICAN 
ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO., Foreign Representative, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
(Member A, B. C.) 
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, them to bring their organiza- 
in contact with Economist 
chandising knowledge as ex- 
ssed in the Economist training- 
iol, through the:medium of ex- 
ienced traveling teachers.” 
he teachers spend from one 
to a week in a store, depend- 
upon individual requirements. 
Thy give talks to the workers 
make special endeavor to 
od the “ginger” variety of ad- 
dr<s. The teachers include men 
an. women, The bureau has al- 
re:.ivy done work in several parts 
of the United States. 

ldoes the instruction discussed 
in this article pay the manufac- 
tur:r, the merchant? Listen to 
this: 

“{f all salesmen in a retail store 
were to greet customers in the 
proper way, that store’s business 
would increase 10 per cent or 


‘more.” Mr. Fisk, of the Hudson 


Company, is the speaker. 

And again: 

“The salesman is the last link in 
the chain of sale. He is the one 
who comes’ in actual contact with 
the customer and makes possible 
the friction of all merchandising 
effort. 

“He is the source of revenue. 
It is within his power to destroy 
the influence of advertising, dis- 
plays and all other publicity or to 
make their effect negligible. 

“No method of instruction could 
obtain 100 per cent efficiency with 
all students, but any advancement 
made, be it ever so slight, is cer- 
tain to have a beneficial effect on 
the business.” 

And, after all, that means that 
more goods will be sold, among 
them the goods of manufacturers 
who may be wise enough to link 
up to this new movement. 


Jordan in Bank Work 


Edgar W. Jordan, well known in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee advertising circles, 
has joined the staff of Harvey Blod- 
gett Company, financial advertising, St. 
Paul. He will take charge of a newly 
installed serviee department. 


Barney Joins “Harper’s Bazar” 


A. N. Barney. formerly associated 
with the advertising staff of the New 
ork Times, is now with Harper's 
azar, 


B 


Programme of Trade 
Press Federation 


REPARATIONS for the con- 
vention of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations to be 
held in Philadelphia, on September 
7,8 and 9, are practically completed. 
The meeting will be called to 
order at 10 a. M. on September 
7. At 12:30 o’clock the ladies and 
members of the federation will be 
luncheon guests of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company and will later in- 
spect that company’s buildings. A 
business session will be called at 
3PM: 

On Wednesday, September 8, 
there will be business meetings at 
9:30 A. M. and 2 p, Mm. At-8 
o'clock in the evening there will 


. be a banquet for ladies and mem- 


bers. Election of officers will be 
held on Thursday. 

The speakers and their sub- 
jects: 

Colonel J. B. MacLean, of 
Toronto, president of the Mac- 
Lean publications, will speak on 
“National Politics in the Trade 
and Technical Press’; Charles 
Whiting Baker, editor of Engi- 
neering News, will announce his 
subject later; E. T. Meredith, pub- 
lisher of Successful Farming, will 
deliver an address on “The Rela- 
tions of the Farm and Business 
Press”; Allen W. Clark, publisher 
of the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer. will discuss ‘Clean-up 
and Paint-up Campaigns’; Elton 
J. Buckley, editor of the Grocery 
World and Modern Merchant, has 
as his subject “The Weak Spots 
in Trade-paper Efficiency’; O. F. 
3yxbee, of the Inland Storekeeper, 
will speak on “Circulation”; J. 
Horace Lytle, advertising mana- 
ger of Better Roads and Streets, 
will tell “How Service Gets More 
Business”; J. J. McPhillips, editor 
of the Textile World Record, will 
speak on “How Business Papers 
Can Get More Business from Ad- 
vertising Agencies”; Charles W. 
Price, editor of the Electrical Re- 
view and the Western Electrician, 
will discuss “The Service of the 
Trade and Technical Press.” 





Getting Out of the Danger Zone 
By Charles H. Willard 


N the first instance, it was not 
a case of dodging hostile sub- 
marines. The danger was in the 
so-to-speak friendly mines—the 
sales force had let down. 

The house in question had been 
doing a profitable business on 
some dozen or more specialties. 
It was persuaded to advertise one 
of them and the successful adver- 
tising experience, repeated over a 
period of several years, had led 
the house to make a radical 
change and throw overboard all 
the other business. It could not 
handle it and develop the adver- 
tised specialty, and the specialty 
had been making more money for 
them in three or four years than 
the whole line had in twice that 
time. 

“But the business we cut off 
amounted to $150,000 a year,” said 
the general manager, “and our 
salesmen were almost inconsolable. 
In vain, I pointed out that our 
future was all bound up with the 
one specialty, and that the business 
we had sacrificed had simply been 
getting in the way of better busi- 
ness and competing with it, in 
fact, was the worst competitor we 
had. In vain, I offered out of my 
own pocket to guarantee them all 
the difference between the earn- 
ings of the year before and this 
year if the latter fell below—they 
couldn’t lose. They admired my 
courage, but it did not increase 
their respect for my judgment. 
They were in a blue funk. 

“It was just about the time the 
men were to start on their long 
trips, and for a while I did not 
know what to do. I did not want 
to let them get out on their ter- 
ritory with any such feeling as 
they had. I don’t believe in gin- 
ger talks, and there was no help 
that way. We had planned to in- 
crease our advertising appropria- 
tion and I had counted on this 
being a strong card to use with 
the dealer, and therefore with our 
own salesmen. 

“But it had had just the reverse 
effect. The salesmen were afraid 


of the advertising. We had thrown 
overboard the lines that required 
sales effort, and it probably looked 
to them as if we were planning to 
do away with salesmen altogether, 
or cut them down to a minimum 
in the end. They were scared, and 
there was no use arguing further 
with them. We had to do some- 
thing quick and strong. 

“I figured out that whatever it 
was it would have to bear directly 
on the salesmen themselves, and 
show our continued reliance on 
them. At last I hit on it. It 
came while I was studying out 
the equipment of the travcling 
force. Each of our salesmen had 
carried his samples in three trunks. 
Dropping the extra lines made 
only one trunk'necessary. In fact, 
one good-sized grip would hold 
almost everything necessary. 

“The idea came to me to get 
rid of all of the old trunks—make 
a clean sweep of them—and give 
the salesmen something new and 
all right. Quick as a flash I saw 
my chance to win the battle then 
and there. 

“T went out and ordered special 
trunks from the best trunkmaker 
in the city, and as many display 
grips to go inside of them, made 
of porpoise-hide and lined with 
the best silk plush to set off the 
line. The grip was to travel in- 
side the trunk and both together 
were to weigh, all packed, not 
more than 150 pounds and avoid 
excess charges. 


SALESMEN SAW THE POINT AT ONCE 


“IT wish you could have seen 
those salesmen’s faces when they 
saw those trunks and grips! They 
grasped in an instant the effect 
they would have on the dealer. 
I had been unable in five years to 
pump as much advertising sense 
into them as those trunks did in 
one minute. They broke _ the 
grouch up completely and finally. 
and no more enthusiastic bunch 
of rooters ever went out on the 
warpath for business than that 
bunch. 
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magazine with a strong and intelligent sense of 

responsibility becomes indispensable to its readers. 

Topay’s, in choosing editors for its various 
practical departments, applies conscientious standards. Not 
only must department heads know their subjects—they 
must also possess that human quality which finds pleasure in 
passing helpful knowledge on. 


Mrs. Anne E. Tomlinson, in charge of Topay’s ready-to- 
wear apparel department, is a conspicuous example of this 
policy. She is the Paris representative of the Dry Goods 
Economist. Through the fashion exhibitions she brings to 
this country, she dictates more than half of the ready-to-wear 
styles sold to American women. Guided by her judgment 
alone manufacturers invest millions of dollars annually. 


Mrs. Tomlinson’s connection with Topay’s is the first she 
has made outside the field of trade publications. Her de- 
partment is therefore the monthly ‘‘scoop’’ of the fashion 
world. An early issue of Topay’s will contain letters written 
her by Worth, Drecoll, Jenny and other world-famous dress- 
makers, expressing their appreciation for her understanding 
co-operation with them in these critical times. 


Aunh Fl lial 


Editor 


Today’s Magazine 


[This is the third in a series of advertisements about Topay’s editorial policy] 
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An Exposure 


There is no further guesswork 
about farm papers in Oklahoma. 


The A. B. C. has made its audit. 
The result proved that 


The 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


has more than 97,000 net paid 
circulation. 


Did any other Oklahoma farm 
paper have one half as much? 


Did any other have as high a per- 
centage of renewals? 


Did any other have one half as 
many subscribers in the State of 


Oklahoma? 


Get copies of the audit or 
ask us to show them to you 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISI‘‘ 
AGENCY AGENCY 
15 Madison Sq., North, New York Harris Trust Building, Chicago, | 
FRANKLIN L. MILLER 
Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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I would not be 
» the story if it had not.’ 
general manager of the 
tt house of its kind in the 
ry, with branches in a dozen 
described one way in which 
eps out of the danger zone. 
iad been talking of dealer- 
and he remarked: 
iere is a lot of the best kind 
of ‘valer-work that doesn’t go 
und; that name. I have to si! 
back and laugh at the way our 
com, ctitors are worrying the 
dealcrs — imposing unnecessary 
rules, splitting hairs and all that 
sort of thing. You may believe 
me, we don’t quarrel with cur 
salesmen or our dealers. There 
much of it in our line—I 
believe the line is unusual on that 
account—that we go far out of 
our way to do the other thing 
and jolly them along, largely for 
the sake of the contrast it makes 
with the other houses. 

“Take a case I had u day or 
two ago. A dealer came in from 
out of town to make a complaint 
He was all loaded for a big kick 
and evidently expected to have a 
time of it. I found it was a mat- 
ter of seven dollars or eight do’- 
lars which absorbed all the profit 
on one item, but we are not losing 
any big accounts for the sake of 
seven or eight dollars. I heard 
his story, listening carefully and 
letting him see I was studying 
him, and then told him: 

‘Why, I don’t know anything 
about it, but I suppose you're 
right. You would not have come 
all the way in here if you did not 
think so, anyway. What shall we 
do? How much do you want to 
make it right?’ 

“Ile came right down and we 
fixed it up then and there satis- 
factorily to both of us. 

“Now I don’t believe that sort 
of policy is a whit looser than the 
other kind of system. We think 
we vet about all that belongs to 
us, but even if we do not always, 
its « good thing to come down 
gracefully and make a virtue of 
necc ssity. We certainly are not 
pla, ng into the hands of our 
con etitors by rubbing our deal- 
ers jur the wrong way.” 

lhe national mineral 


“And it paid. 
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business has a wide danger zone 
around it, and more than one lit- 
tle spring water company that 
has sought to carry its local dis- 
tribution through into the big 
field has come to grief. The one 
new competitor that did break 
through in recent years had to 
use more than ordinary intelli- 
gence. It had secured considera- 
ble distribution by hard and per- 
sistent work on the hotels, clubs, 
cafés, barrooms and_ high-class 
grocers, but did not show the live- 
ly repeating quality that its dis- 
cributors felt was due to its ex- 
cellence. The excellent advertis- 
ing had not had time to do its 
work, partly on account of the 
power of the competitive adver- 
tising. At any rate, the public 
had not been “shown.” 

The distributors had racked 
their heads in vain for something 
to shake up the condition. The 
hotel-men and the rest really held 
the whip-hand on it, but how per- 
suade them to take any interest 
and act when there was nothing 
in it for them? Mineral water is 
not a beverage of great popular- 
ity by itself. It is generally used 
in the preparation of other drinks, 
such as highballs and lemonade. 
It may be an extra “service” and 
expense to the hotel-keeper, and it 
is, therefore, hard to get him ex- 
cited over it as a selling proposi- 
tion. 


OBVIOUS FACT TAKES ON NEW LOOK 


It did not look like a promising 
outlook, but there is always a 
way out, and the distributors sat 
down to worry it out. 

When they began to study the 
habits of those who were using 
or might use mineral water they 
were struck by a fact that had 
been obvious all along, but which 
they had not thought of before 
as affording a field of achievement. 
All hotel and restaurant service 
has tended toward individual 
service. Once nearly everybody 
sat down to a common table and 
was served out of a common 
dish. Now guests sit at individ- 
ual tables and are served from in- 
dividual dishes, And this extends 
to the munitions of conviviality. 
The particular drinker may ex- 
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pect to see his whiskey served in 
a three-finger bottle flanked by a 
miniature carafe. 

Why not put up mineral water 
in these small carafes or individual 
bottles for use in the preparation of 
highballs and other drinks of simi- 
lar character which are made up 
at the table, and add a further 
touch of distinction to the hotel 
and restaurant service? 

The distributors did so and 
solved the problem of putting sales 
in motion, of escaping from the 
danger zone. They provided the 
miniature bottles under contract 
not to be resold, empty or filled, 
to anyone else, but bought back 
the empties themselves. The hotels 
and cafés readily saw the added 
refinement it gave to the polished 
bar, shining glasses and mirrors, 
inviting tables and white-aproned 
deference. The two or three cents 
added to the cost of the highball 
were nothing in comparison to the 
satisfaction it might give custom- 
ers and the new custom to be 
brought. 

It turned out in experience ‘hat 
the plan could be used only in 
opening up new territory and had 
to be withdrawn after it had done 
its work. This was because in 
order to make the price within 
reason the bottles could be sold 
only in carload lots. The little 
dealer could not buy in carloads 
and consequently could not get 
the bottles at a satisfactory price. 
After a while he would make his 
protests effective, and the plan 
would be dropped in that territory. 
For the same reason the older 
companies could not use it on 
their distribution. It was an all- 
round winner during the time it 
lasted. 

None of the three schemes de- 
scribed wou!d be thought of as ex- 
actly fundamental. They are more 
like the extra speed that the 
menaced merchantman puts on 
when it is passing through the 
proscribed danger zone, or the 
shifts and zigzags it practises 
to spoil the hostile submarine’s 
aim. But there is, after all, some- 
thing of the fundamental in es- 
caping disaster, and there may be 
a hint to others in these successful 
attempts. 


Coleman Retires 
Business 


irom 


G. W. 


George W. Coleman, twice pre-:dent 
of the Associated Advertising Clu')s oj 
the World, and advertising manager of 
the W. H. McElwain Company, anu 
facturers of shoes, Boston, annonces 
his retirement after 30 years in busi- 
ress to devote all his time to the sery- 
ice of the public. His severanc; 5 
the McElwain oe occurred Ju 

In writing to Printers’ Ink, te 
Coleman states that for 15 years hv has 
been planning to devote the largest 
part of his time to public service, and 
the time has now come when he can 
do that. His office will still be with 
the McElwain Company, although he 
will not be actively engaged in adver. 
tising work. He says. 

“IT hope to continue the fellowship 
of the advertising men, which I have 
enjoyed for more than a quarter of a 
century.” 

He also says that the McElwain Com 
pany has discontinued all advertising 
because of business conditions brought 
on by the war. The advertising will 
be resumed again when in the judgment 
of the company circumstances are more 
favorable. 

Mr. Coleman is president of the 
Boston City Council and has been act 
ing mayor for several weeks. He will 
first of all give his best energies to 
Ford Hall and to the Sagamore So- 
ciological Conference. 


May Now Reproduce Panama- 
Pacific Awards 


In an opinion rendered July 30. the 
solicitor of the Treasury Department ce- 
cided that winners of medals at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
may reproduce the same for use on 
their letterheads or for the purpose 
of advertising the articles for which 
the medals were awarded, 

As the act authorizin 
award medals fo1 the 
pany provides that they shall be struck 
at the Philadelphia mint, and that all 
provisions of the coinage laws pro 
hibiting the counterfeiting or imitating 
of coins of the United States shall apply 
to the medals, it was feared by success 
ful bidders at San Francisco that they 
would be debarred from res full 
benefits of their victories. lic 
tor decided, however, that the law 
was designed to protect the winners 
from fraudulent imitations and gave 
bona-fide winners the right to reproduce 
the medals for advertising purposes 


‘the issuance of 
xposition Com 


Gilmore Takes “Motor West” 


3. ¥. 
with Horseless Age, 
representation of Motor 


formerly connected 
has accepted the 
West, of Cali 


Gilmore, 


in Detroit. 

"..&. Sutton } has joined the Satur 
day Night Press of Detroit, oad will 
have charge of the mechanica! pro 
duction of all catalogues, booklet and 
publications. 


fornia, 
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24,136 more than our guarantee! 
That was the circulation of 
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Chicago, Illinois 
The Leading Farm Weekly of the Central West 








according to the recent re- 
port of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


ORANGE JUDD 
FARMER is growing, 
and growing fast, and 
in Illinois, too, for the 
A. B. C. report shows 
the actual count of 
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paid subscribers in Illi- 


nois to be 47,197. 


The total guaranteed 
circulation of ORANGE 
JUDD FARMER is 
125,000, reaching the 
high-grade business 
farmers of the Central 
states, but the actual 


circulation is consider- 

ably in excess of this 

amount, the average 

per issue for the second 

three months of 1915 being 
147,271—24,136 more than we guarantee. 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


This volume of circulation, together with the recognized editorial 
leadership for over a quarter of a century, the high standing of Orange 
Judd Farmer with farmers, makes Orange Judd Farmer a pretty sure result 
producer if you are looking for Illinois or Central Western trade. 





A Copy of the A. B.C. Audit Report, with sample copies and advertising 
rates, gladly furnished on request. Address nearest office. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Headquarters: 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
1518-1526 Michigan Boulevard Bldg., Chicago 


6th Floor Oneida Building 909 Candler Building 


Myrick Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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If Unprecedented 





—A company advertising a food product used a 
list of six publications, including THE NA- 
TIONAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE, every one of 
which had from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 circulation. 
The list required leaders for this class of busi- 
ness. The same offer was made in each one. 
THE NATIONAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE pro- 
duced more cash orders and more replies than 
the rest of the whole list combined (the‘ other 
five publications). 


—A hortivi 
used a wii 
offering « hook 
received «nough 
advertisement, b 
results 0} any p 
ness. The adve 
weeks without m 
greatest length 
boast. 











—A well-known concern, who make houses to 
order, and who advertise in large space in all 
the leading publications of the country, discov- 
ered a year ago that THE NATIONAL SUN- 
DAY MAGAZINE was the biggest puller they 
had ever used, and they spent more money in 
1914 and again in 1915 with THE NATIONAL 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE than with any other 
periodical. 





—The manufact 
zor used a page 
THE NATION. 
Winter and sold 
result of the ady 
best business int 
goods from the 

were made; whid 
experience in sed 














—A manufacturer of a shock-absorber, which 
sells for $15.00 a set, received from one page 
advertisement in THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE in sales $115,000 in cash, and over- 
sold the entire output of the factory three times, 
making in all about 17,000 sets, which required 
ten months to catch up with the orders. 











—We hold a let 
sell an cnormo 
stating that a te 
DAY MAG. 1Z1 








SUNDAY MAGAZINE can do and is continually doing. 
portion to the amount of advertising carried by this magazine oi 
periodical can show, or has ever shown, so thigh a percentage 4 


ext: aordinary, traceable results. 


THE ABBOTT & BRIGG 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Over 2,00 0,000 Circulation 
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Case Falls 





wializvs in roses, 
r costing $1,100, 
Wir ten cents, and 
ur the -ost of the 
wrds in traceable 
this line of busi- 
d for vver seven 
jday, showing the 
periodical could 


—A leading manufacturer of a well-known toi- 
let preparation offered a sample for ten cents, 
together with a calendar and a picture, once 
each year for a period of five years in THE 
NATIONAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE, Every 
insertion given THE NATIONAL SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE broke all records as compared 
with any other periodical printed, and set a new 
standard for traceable results for this firm. One 
issue brought 54,0co replies with ro cts. inclosed. 








ltnown safety ra- 

in one issue of 
MAGAZINE last 
th of razors as a 
This gave them the 
ind also moved the 
bwhich the sales 
west thing in their 
urtising. 


—A widely known manufacturer of a floor cov- 
ering placed a 200-line advertisement in a large 
list of leading publications, including the four 
Sunday Magazines. THE NATIONAL SUN- 
DAY MAGAZINE easily proved its superiority 
in traceable results over everything on the list 
and the returns were all accompanied by cash. 
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—A manufacturer of a superior wall covering 
ran a schedule in a number of leading publica- 
tions including the Sunday Magazines and 
found by actual results that THE NATIONAL 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE led the list. 








| THE NATIONAL SUNDAY MAGAZINE can do a larger 
bat a proportionately lower cost than any other and a fair trial 
tidicates doubt. 
Our new booklet ‘‘DEFINITE CIRCULATION, of compelling 


erest, sent on request. 


Also any other information desired. 


PANY, General Managers 


TOWER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The Boston 


Evening Transcript 


has a remarkable record for continuity of 
policy and ownership. It has been pub- 
lished with the same ideas, in fact by 
the same family, for three generations. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS 


of high purpose and fair dealing have 
strongly entrenched the TRANSCRIPT in 
the hearts of its readers and advertisers. 


The BOSTON TRANSCRIPT was eighty-five years 
young last Saturday and is still the most satisfying 
newspaper published in The Hub. By holding closely 
to the ideas and practices of sound journalism it has 
maintained its place and influence. 


Springfield Union 


No institution lives for nearly a century unless it meets 
the needs of its patrons with honesty and intelligence. 
The BOSTON TRANSCRIPT has survived and pros- 
pered because it has merited success. 

Kansas City Star 


The Transcript in June gained 20 columns of classified 
and 50 columns of display advertising, the biggest 
gain in Boston. July display gain, 41 columns— 
again the largest in Boston. The present circulation 
of the Transcript is the largest in its history. 


CHARLES H. EDDY COMPANY, Foreign Representatives 
1011 Fifth Ave. Bldg., 1054 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
N. Y. City Chicago 
723 Old South Bldg., Boston 
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Narcotic Law 
Imposes Added ‘Taxes 


on Druggists 


Each Store in a Chain Must Regis- 
ter and Pay the Special Tax— 
The Law May Have the Effect, 
Also, of Disclosing Real Owners’ 
Names, Who Hide Behind Corpo- 
rate Titles 


pecial Washington Correspondence 


S already mentioned briefly in 

Printers’ INK, chain drug 
stores are rather hard hit, in one 
respect, by the new narcotic law. 
Fach store in a chain that sells 
medicinal preparations containing 
narcotic drugs must “register” and 
pay the special tax imposed by the 
Harrison Act. This is the sub- 
stance of a ruling recently made 
by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Even 
if a drug store is clearly a mere 
branch of a larger establishment, 
it must make returns to the Gov- 
ernment and pay the tax. Like- 
wise every department store or 
general merchant that handles 
drugs. 

The ruling of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau is as follows: “Each 
separate branch of any firm, part- 
nership or corporation dispensing 
or distributing any of the drugs 
coming within the scope of this 
law will be required to register 
and pay the special tax. The 
name of the firm, partnership or 
corporation should be indicated 
on the application for registry 
with the name of the manager in 
charge of the branch immediately 
heneath.” A supplementary ruling 
specifies that department stores 
handling drugs come within the 
scope of the law. A third ruling 
provides that “a retailer having 
more than one place of business 
should make application for regis- 
tration in each such case.” 

There is another side to the ef- 
fect of the new narcotic law that 
is likely to be a matter of more 
serious concern to some interests 
in the advertising and selling field 
than the mere circumstance of 
having to pay a special tax. It 
appears that the necessity for mak- 


ing returns under the Harrison 
law is to be the means of disclos- 
ing the real ownership or control 
of corporations that might pre- 
fer in some instances not to have 
retailers or the general public go 
behind their corporate names. 

The disturbing factor is found 
in an apparently innocent para- 
graph of instructions to collectors 
of internal revenue just issued 
from the Treasury Department 
at Washington. This particular 
paragraph reads: “All applications 
for registration under the provi- 
sions of this law for the fisca! year 
beginning July 1, 1915, must be 
carefully examined before regis- 
try numbers or special tax stamps 
are issued. In the cases of firms 
or corporations, the name of a 
member of such firm or corpora- 
tion, or the name of the principal 
officer must appear on the appli- 
cation.’ 

CAN NAMES BE KEPT SECRET? 


It would appear a simple matter 
for a corporation that desired to 
keep secret the names of the mov- 
ing spirits in the organization to 
comply with the regulation just 
quoted by filing the name of a 
minor member or stockholder. 
However, the representative of 
Printers’ INK has been told by 
the officials of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau that many retailers 
are hailing with joy this ruling 
in the belief that it will enable 
them to get a clearer understand- 
ing of who-is-who in distribution 
channels. The grievance that is 
involved is an old one,—the antag- 
onism of retailers to manufactur- 
ers or jobbers who, while sup- 
plying goods to the retailers, at 
the same time cater to ultimate 
consumer demand direct, either by 
means of mail-order operations or 
the conduct of their own retail 
stores, operated under a name dif- 
ferent from that of the parent 
concern, 

Officials at the Internal Revenue 
Bureau are prepared to have the 
administration of the Harrison 
law bring to light some instances 
of just such a policy of carrying 
water on both shoulders as is de- 
nounced by the retailers. This 
expectation is based on past ex- 
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perience in the enforcement of the 
oleomargarine law. In their su- 
pervision of the “oleo” business 
the Federal officers have come in 
contact with several concerns that 
while advertising as proprietors of 
creameries (actually operating 
small creameries for effect) and 
openly denouncing oleomargarine 
and the oleomargarine | traffic, 
have secretly been manufacturing 
or selling “oleo” in large quan- 
tities. 

Of course the Treasury is not 
called upon to publish the names 
of individuals that appear on ap- 
plications for regis:ry under the 
new law, but the names on file in 
any internal revenue district will 
be open to the inspection of the 
public in that district. A retailer 
who found in the papers on file 
an application or applications in- 
dicative of retail operations on the 
part of a concern supposed to be 
confining itself to the manufac- 
turing or wholesale field would, 
of course, have only circumstan- 
tial evidence, but it would be evi- 
dence that might be very convin- 
cing where suspicions had already 
been aroused. 

Sales methods involved in the 
distribution of proprietary prepa- 
rations containing narcotic drugs 
are the subject of several recent 
rulings by the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner. Traveling sales- 
men cannot register because they 
have no fixed place of business, 
but it is stated that there is no 
objection to salesmen soliciting 
orders and forwarding the neces- 
sary purchase orders to their em- 
ployers. Another ruling is to the 
effect that when wholesale deal- 
ers or jobbers are unable to fill 
orders received from retail deal- 
ers they may send their own 
purchase orders to a manufacturer 
with a request that such drugs be 
shipped direct to the retailers. 


Dooley- 


Accounts to 
Brennan 


The accounts of the Dort Motor Car 
Company, of Flint, Mich.; the Conti 
nental Piston Ring Company, of Mem 
phis, Tenn., and the Cheek- Neal Coffee 
Company, of Nashville, Tenn., are now 
handled by the Dooley-Brennan Com 
pany, of .Chicago. 
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Fostering Community Develo, 
ment in a Large City 


J. Merrill, manager of the Mx 
Py Service Department of + 
Chicago Tribune, in a recent addr 
showed how his paper is_ helping 
organize business men in outlying d 
tricts. The Tribune publishes a pat 
called “The Co-Operator’’ exclusiv: 
for retail merchants of Chicago a 
suburbs. One important subject tak 
up through this publication is that 
“Community Development.”’ Regardi: « 
this, Mr. Merrill -said: 

“The Tribune has published a set 
of articles describing plans of orga 
izing and reorganizing business men - 
clubs, kind of policies to adopt, how 1 
conduct a membership campaign au! 
how to construét a model constituti: 
and by-laws. Some of the outlying bus 
ness districts are not in harmony wit) 
the downtown ‘Loop’ or central tradi: 
ce nter. 

“Just how strong this feeling is 
some of the outlying districts against th 
‘Loop’ and ‘Loop’ interests is shown by 
the fact that when a merchant in or 
of Chicago’s outlying business districts, 
when asked what was the most impo 
tant service that could be rendered th 
merchants in the outlying districts, li 
said, ‘Get rid of the “Loop” district.’ 
The Tribune is trying to convince sucli 
a merchant, who conducts a store wher 
two-thirds of the people living in his 
neighborhood earn their living in the 
‘Loop’ district, that if it were not for 
the money that comes from the ‘Loop’ 
his business could not exist. 

“Every city must have a_centra 
trading place, no matter how many parts 
or sections it may be divided into, It 
is just as important to the life of a 
city as a heart is to the life of a man 
Go into any small town and you wil! 
find a ‘public square’ or a ‘Main street.’ 
where all business centers. The smal! 
town is but the beginning of the larg 
city. Chicago must have some central! 
point where big business is transacted 
for the benefit of the other busines 
districts. 

“In a city the size of Chicago the: 
are a great many big merchandising 
problems to solve, which only time and 
concentrated effort can solve. And ther 
are just as many little problems whi 
must be solved before the big problem 
can be successfully tackled. There ar 
in Chicago some 150 District Improv: 
ment and Business Men’s Associatio: 
erganized for the purpose of commun 
development, and through ‘The Co 
Operator’ we are trying to help then 
get together.” 


1 


St. Louis Admen Work fo! 
Greater City 


is being given to tl 
efforts of the St. Louis Ad Club to i: 
crease the population of St. Louis |) 
annexing the suburbs. Mayor Ki 
a member of the club, led a_ lars 
meeting which launched the effort, Jul 
27, at Ad Club keadquarters. 


Great publicity 
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THE AYER & SON ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued ) 


She has mothered great men 
tho have left an enduring mark 
n the politics, the literature and 
ie business of our Nation. 

With all her accomplishments, 
faine has been modest — too 
modest, in fact, for her commer- 
ial good. She has done little 
dvertising in proportion to her 
pportunities to advertise; yet, 
trangely enough, she has pro- 
luced two of the greatest figures 
in the advertising of this country 
-Cyrus H. K. Curtis and Frank 
\. Munsey. Probably the back- 
vardness in publicity of their 
native State is why these men left 
home. Certainly they were born 
with the advertising instinct, and 
not only have they built up grea‘ 
businesses for themselves through 
advertising, but have furnished 
the mediums to forward the cause 
of advertisers everywhere. 

Maine’s reason for not adver- 
tising is surely not lack of oppor- 
tunity. She has possibilities ga- 
lore. For example: 

In Aroostook County there is 
produced an Irish potato of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality. The cli- 
matic conditions and the soil are 
unusually well suited to this vege- 
table. 

Since 1900, through improved 
inethods, the potato crop of 
\roostook County has been in- 
creased fully 500 per cent., grow- 
ing from four million bushels to 
about twenty-five million bushels. 
Through advertising, the peculiar 
desirability of these potatoes could 
he made known, and there seems 
no reason why they could not be 
pushed into a national demand. 

In Eastport, there are eighteen 
sardine canning factories, which 
would do well to look to the ex- 
tension of their product. 


In Portland, there is the largest | 
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BOSTON 


window screen factory in the 
world; but, great as is its produc- 
tion, we believe that with more 
advertising effort its output could 
be largely increased. 

Yes, Maine has plenty of adver- 
tising opportunities—and she is 
waking to them. The Boards of 
Trade of her cities are busily 
urging her producers to progress. 
Expositions of her industries and 
products are being held to enthuse 
her people to greater industrial 
activity, and soon Maine will be 
noted for many more things be- 
sides being the “Vacation Land.” 

Advertising Headquarters is at 
her call. We have an office in 
Boston, and_ probably handle 
more New England accounts than 
any other half dozen agencies 
combined. 

As an evidence of our ability to 
serve Maine clients we point to 
our work for the Old Town Canoe 
Company of Old Town. We have 
worked happily with this concern 
for many years, and we believe 
that to any interested inquirer it 
will give a good account of the’ 
service we have rendered. Adver- 
tising has been a stimulating force 
to the business of this client and 
any other Maine manufacturer 
with a worthy product can adver- 
tise it to advantage. That is, of. 
course, if the advertising is intelli- 
gently conceived and conducted, 
as it has been for the Old Town 
Canoe Company. It is our busi- 
ness to supply such advertising, 
and on request we will gladly 
demonstrate how we can do it for 
other Maine industries. 

We believe in Maine, and we 
are willing to back our faith with 
time and effort to show her manu- 
facturers how to extend their 
markets. 
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Announcement 
to Users of Printing 





EDFIELD BROTHERS, INc. and KENDRICK- 
R Opett Press, Inc. have announced 
their consolidation, effective July first, the 
name of the new company being REpriELp- 
Kenprick-ObDELL Co. Inc. The offices and 
plant are located in the Scribner Building, at 
No. 311 West Forty-third Street, New York. 

The names involved in this combination are not new to 
buyers of printing. 

ReprieLD Broruers have been successful producers of 
high-grade printing for twenty-two years; the members of 
the Kenprick-Opett Press have a record equally long and 
noteworthy. 

This combination of two strong organizations means in- 
creased capacity, greater efficiency and higher standards of 
service for the customers of both companies. 

Mr. Tyter L. Reprigxp, retiring from active participa- 
tion, will serve the company in an advisory. capacity, as 
chairman of the board. 

The other officers will be active in the service of their 
customers in planning and producing business literature of 


the highest order. The operations of the company will 
include the making of maps of all kinds. 


Tyler L. Redfield Chairman of the Board 
Edward A. Kendrick President Judd H. Redfield Treasurer 
Clarence P. Odell Vice-President James D. Gabler Vice-President 
Leonard S. Downey Secretary 


REDFIELD-KENDRICK-ODELL Co. 
Printers - Engravers - Map Makers 
311 West Forty-third Street, New York City 























The Private Trade-mark File As a 
Business Adjunct 


A Complete Record of Competitive Marks May Prove Invaluable When 
. Least Expected 


'T’HE private trade-mark file is 
coming to rank as a very val- 
uable adjunct to the office records 
oi the manufacturer or advertiser. 
lt looks as though the day was 
rapidly approaching when a maker 
or marketer of goods who files 
copies Of his own and his competi- 
tors’ advertisements, preserves 
catalogues in a specially designed 
cabinet and devotes a_ vertical 
stack to retouched negatives and 
photographs will be considered de- 
cidedly behind the times if he does 
not also maintain his own file of 
trade-marks and labels. 

Alike to many another sort of 
reference collection, the trade- 
mark file may not be consulted 
for weeks at a time, but when it 
is needed it is likely to be desired 
inost keenly. In these days of 
increasing competition and ever- 
growing dependence upon trade- 


marks, trade-names, design patents 
and labels, the trade-mark file, if 
kept up to date, is pretty certain 


to prove an asset of steadily 
mounting value. If its possession 
saves its owner the expense of 
one lawsuit it will have justified 
all the outlay incurred for its cre- 
ation, This is entirely apart from 
the feeling of satisfaction which 
it gives to the trade-mark user, 
even though he never threatened 
with any trade-mark controversy 
serious enough to suggest recourse 
to the courts. 


WHAT IS A TRADE-MARK FILE? 


In brief, a trade-mark file is a 
collection of copies of all trade- 
marks in current use or in use 
in the past in the given commer- 
cial field in which a manufacturer 
or advertiser is operating. In its 
physical aspects the trade-mark file 
may be as pretentious or as mod- 
est as the circumstances or the 
necessities of the owner may dic- 
tate. Scrapbooks, preferably of 
the loose-leaf pattern, are being 
used satisfactorily for small files. 


rom that the trade-mark filing 
55 


systems now in vogue mount the 
scale in pretentions until we come 
to the comprehensively indexed 
accumulation of trade-mark copies 
arranged in vertical file-cabinets or 
drawer sections in such manner 
that any portion of this trade- 
mark lore is instantiy available. 

The value of a private trade- 
mark file may vary somewhat in 
proportion to’ the magnitude of 
the operations of each individual 
advertiser, but the function of 
such a file is the same in all cases. 
It is the one dependable channel 
through which a manufacturer 
may keep informed of the trade- 
mark policies and practices of ali 
his competitors. 

Does the manufacturer plan to 
put out a new line of goods for 
which a new trade-mark is re- 
quired? Reference to his trade- 
mark file will disclose just what 
marks have already been adopted 
by his rivals for similar products. 
If it be his ambition to evolve a 
distinguishing mark that will be 
truly distinctive the trade-mark 
file will show him specifically 
what to avoid. On the other hand, 
does he wish to conform in a 
general way to the type of trade- 
marks that have come to be ac- 
cepted for goods of the class he 
is putting out? A study of the 
trade-mark file should enable him 
to evolve a mark that would have 
the “family resemblance” without 
—— on the toes of anybody 
else. 

Or, to turn to an entirely differ- 
ent use for the trade-mark file, 
does the manufacturer seek to es- 
timate his probable chances of suc- 
cess in prosecuting a new competi- 
tor in his field who has put forth 
a trade-mark that savors of imi- 
tation of the manufacturer’s own 
mark? A survey of the established 
and accepted trade-marks in his 
file will enable the prospective liti- 
gant to guess pretty accurately as 
to his chances of success in the 
controversy freshly precipitated. 
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Some manufacturers who do not 
wish to burden their offices with 
any more records and files than 
necessity demands have refrained 
from installing a trade-mark file 
because they are under the im- 
pression that they can get the 
needed information elsewhere 
should it be required. This is one 
of the half truths that do more 
harm than fiction. First of all, 
be it conceded, a manufacturer 
can, in emergency, obtain else- 
where some of the information 
that would be yielded by a private 
trade-mark file if he had one, But 
the cost of thus acquiring knowl- 
edge in a lump is likely to be vast- 
ly more than the cumulative ex- 
pense of a home-made trade-mark 
file. Indeed, the experience of a 
trade-mark user under such cir- 
cumstances is liable to be that of 
a man who seeks to save money 
by not taking out insurance. 

Again, there is the circumstance 
that any alternative is virtually 
certain to yield only a portion of 
the information that should be 
forthcoming from a private trade- 
mark file, and the portion of the 
information that is lacking is li- 
able to be vital to a manufacturer's 
interests. The deficiency of any 
plan for making quick quest for 
trade-mark lore that should be 
accumulated gradually arises from 
the fact that complete trade-mark 
information cannot be derived 
from any one source. Evidently 
not a few advertisers have lulled 
themselves into a feeling of se- 
curity in the belief that if it ever 
becomes necessary to range trade- 
marks in deadly parallel, all that 
would be necessary to assemble all 
the marks that might go to estab- 
lish a case would be to appeal to 
the United States Patent Office. 
Unfortunately, this is not the situ- 
ation. To be sure, most trade- 
marks in use in the United States 
are registered in the Patent Office. 
and a search of its files will speed- 
ily bring to light all the marks 
of a given kind that have been 
registered in a given class, but 
this evidence is by no means con- 
clusive, although many business 
men evidently suppose it to be. 

However, there are thousands 
of trade-marks in use in the 
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United States, among them some 
of the most widely advertised a 
most valuable marks in use |; 
American goods, that have ney 
been registered at the Patent ( 
fice. In some instances marks « 
registered in one or more Stat , 
but Federal registration has 1 
been made. Some trade-mar! 
have not been registered at Wa 
ington because they are not r 
isterable. 

In other cases marks that ; 
clearly eligible for registrati:1 
have never been offered at 1 
Patent Office because the own 
do not believe in the Federal rez 
istration of trade-marks, but pre- 
fer to trust to the protection of 
the common law. In either ever 
the result is the same in that ; 
‘search” at the Patent Office does 
not yield any evidence of the cx- 
istence of such a mark. Only a 
private trade-mark file, encompass- 
ing all marks, whether registered 
or not, will tell the whole story. 

That the idea of the private 
trade-mark bureau in one form 
or another is growing in popu- 
larity is attested by what has been 
done in this direction in the to- 
bacco trade, and by the proposal 
of the Silk Association of America 
to establish its own trade-mark 
bureau. Some optimistic trade- 
mark experts have predicted that 
the time will come when every 
important trade association in the 
United States will have its own 
private trade-mark _ registration 
bureau. Be that as it may. it 
would appear that at present the 
only salvation for a manufacturer 
is to maintain his own trade-mark 
file. Incidentally, the manufacturer 
or some person in his office is pre- 
eminently the man to install and 
keep up this file, because no patent 
attorney or other outsider is likely 
to be as thoroughly familiar with 
a given field or to keep in touch 
with current developments as 
does the manufacturer in that 
line. 

Neither the first cost nor main- 
tenance charge of a private trade- 
mark bureau is likely to be so 
heavy as might be supposed !) 
an advertiser who has not looked 
into the subject. Indeed, it 's 
doubtful if, year in and year out. 
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¥ Show Us The Spot 
Where Your Sales Are Weak | 


and let us get after it with posters 


4 
Show us ALL THE SPOTS, if you will, and 





let us present a plan and estimate for bringing 
them to their normal level through Poster Ad- 
vertising. 


Whether it is a state, a section of a state, a 
town, or a neighborhood of a town, it makes no 
difference with posters or with us. We will put 
the right poster in the right place at the right 
time for best results, and that means— 


NO WASTE CIRCULATION. 

It means advertising where your sales are 
weakest, and the necessities and possibilities 
greatest. It means advertising economy devel- 
oped to the n-th degree. 


YOUR TOUGH SPOTS are what we want 
first—it will be easy to sell you the rest of the 
country later. Will you write us? 


TheA.M. Briggs Company 


Home Office: Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
New York Office: Longacre Building. 
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FOR RESULTS USE 


he 
Times-— 
Picayune 


NEW ORLEANS 


The Times-Democrat, Established 1863 
The Daily Picayune, ‘ 1 
Consolidated April 6, 1914 


MEMBERS A. B. C. 





The Times-Picayune is read in every 
good home in New Orleans and its 
buying district. It is the only morn- 
ing paper, the oldest paper, and for 
over fifty years has been the leading 
paper of its section. You can com- 
pletely cover New Orleans and its 
trade territory by using The Times- 
Picayune alone. 














Foreign Advertising Representatives: 


CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Brunswick Building, New York 
Advertising Building, Chicago 
Offices in 
Kansas City, Detroit, Des Moines and Atlanta 
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tlle expenditure would equal the 
oitlay of the business man who 
subscribes to the service of one of 
the so-called trade- mark “infor- 
m ation bureaus” or “protective bu- 

aus.” The minimum fee of 
fj ese agencies is usually $25 per 
year, and the subscriber is sup- 
posed to receive for this outlay 
prompt notification of any attempt 
to register a mark that infringes 
his or is dangerously similar. It 
is doubtful, however, if the serv- 
ice has the tangible, permanent 
value that would attach to a pri- 
vate trade-mark file. 

Indeed, the very process of keep- 
ig a private trade-mark file up to 
date should, through the circum- 
stance of the receipt of copies of 
new trade-marks, bring to the at- 
tention of a manufacturer very 
promptly any marks to the use or 
registration of which his interests 
might counsel objection. 


STARTING THE COLLECTION 


How to obtain the nucleus of 
a trade-mark file—how to get the 
back numbers, as it were—is ap- 
parently, in the eyes of many man- 


ufacturers, the most formidable 
phase of the whole proposition. 
And yet it is comparatively simple 
of solution. The United States 
Patent Office has for sale at a 
very nominal price copies or re- 
productions of every trade-mark 
ever granted registration by the 
National Government. In order 
to keep the file up to date as re- 
eards trade-marks registered at 
Washington it is only necessary 
for the manufacturer to expend 
the sum of $2 per year for a sub- 
scription to the weekly publica- 
tion known as Illustrated Trade- 
Marks or the trade-mark portion 
of the Official Gazette. This gov- 
ernmental weekly of ten to 
cighteen pages not only lists all 
new trade-marks to which it is 
proposed to grant registration, but 
presents in each case a cut show- 
ing the trade-mark itself, gives the 
name of the applicant and sup- 
plies a brief description of the 
goods on which the trade-mark 
is to be used. 

The facilities above-mentioned 
afford the means of adding to 
the trade-mark file all trade-marks 


that are accorded Federal registra- 
tion, but this does not, of course, 
take care of unregistered trade- 
marks. The latter constitute the 
most difficult part of the proposi- 
tion, and yet manufacturers who 
have made a success of private 
trade-mark files have, in most in- 
stances, found that the longer they 
have kept at it, the easier it is to 
catch up all unregistered marks. 
It would be extremely difficult for 
an outsider to discover all the un- 
registered marks, but the task is 
not so arduous for the average 
wide-awake manufacturer or ad- 
vertiser who keeps pretty closely 
in touch with all that is going on 
in his line, and is apt to discern a 
new candidate among the trade- 
marks about as soon as anybody. 
The firm’s traveling salesmen, if 
their interest be enlisted, can ren- 
der valuable aid in this direction, 
especially with respect to keeping 
tab on private brands. Close scru- 
tiny of the trade journals also 
yields advance information as to 
new trade-marks. 

Such experience as has been had 
with private trade-mark files seems 
to indicate that the average man- 
ufacturer or advertiser will find 
cause to congratulate himself if 
he, from the outset, gives his file 
the widest scope within reason. 
That is, it seems preferable that 
the collection of trade-marks 
should comprise not merely marks 
used on the specific articles man- 
ufactured by the compiler, but also 
all marks used in any kindred 
line or on goods of the same gen- 
eral class. There are several ex- 
cellent reasons for not restricting 
the scope of a private trade-mark 
file too closely. 

For one thing, there is the equa- 
tion involved with respect to what 
the tribunals at the United States 
Patent Office designate as “goods 
of the same descriptive proper- 
ties.’ A manufacturer who de- 
sires to reap the full benefit of 
his advertising prestige may be 
reassured if his trade-mark file 
shows that not only has there been 
no imitation of his mark in his 
immediate field, but that no at- 
tempt has been made to capitalize 
its reflected glory in a kindred 
line. If a motorcar manufacturer, 
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for example, restricts his trade- 
mark file to the names and designs 
applied to motorcars he may rue 
it if he discovers later that his 
mark or one embarrassingly sim- 
ilar has been applied to tires with- 
out his protest. 

An equally forceful argument 
for a private trade-mark file of 
liberal scope is found in the pres- 
ent-day propensity of many manu- 
facturers to enter lines of manu- 
facture separate and apart from 
those in which they first estab- 
lished a reputation. Admittedly 
an established and popular trade- 
mark is the best introduction 
which an advertiser can have in 
a new environment. Therefore, 
in this progressive age, when man- 
ufacturers of traveling-bags jump 
to safety-razors and meat-packers 
turn to grape-juice and chewing- 
gum as side lines it behooves the 
firm that would apply a common 
trade-mark to a varied line to 
make sure of its position by docu- 
mentary and pictorial evidence of 
all the various uses of the cher- 
ished trade-mark or anything sim- 
ilar. Finally, be it noted, a com- 
prehensive trade-mark file is like- 
ly to prove an ideal source of in- 
spiration when a new trade-mark 
is to be adopted either for a 
brand-new product or a late addi- 
tion to an established line. 


Sale of American Razors in 
Chile 

“Commerce Reports.” 
razors sold in Chile 
are of the safety variety. The old- 
style razor supply in normal times 
comes from England and Germany. The 
lowest prices for Gillettes and Durham 
Duplexes are $7 and $f respectively. 
The cheapest oldstyle razors sell for 
80 cents and the most expensive for 
$3.20. In 1913 8,352 dozens of the 
old-style razors were imported. Less 
than an eighth of the total came from 
the United States. 


According to 
the only American 


A. W. Wilson With Orangé 
Judd Company 

Arthur W. Wilson has just been add 
ed to the New York office of the Orange 
Judd weeklies, 

Mr. Wilson is a graduate of the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell. He will Severe the most 
of his time to covering New York State 
and New Jersey. 
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Earnings of Stewart-Warn: : 
Speedometer 


Net earnings of Stewart-War: 
Speedometer Corporation in first h 
year ended June 30 increased $271,0' 
For the year ended December 31, 191 
earnings totaled $982,362. At the r 
of increase which prevailed in the fi 
six months’ period the company is eu! 
ing about 14 per cent on the comm 
stock for the current year. At 1 
meeting at which reguiar dividends w: 
declared on common and _ prefer: 
stock, directors decided to anticip 
requirements on the p 

exient of setting asi 
addition to regular $65 000 
year, making the total sum 

year tc the = sinking fim 
Boston News Bureau. 


sinking- fund 
ferred to the 
$46,500 in 
for the 
voted this 
$111,500. 


. _ : 
Schcols to Teach Reta’! 
Selling 

An innovation in the curriculum 
the public schools of Rochester, N. Y.. 
is being agitated and will probably lx 
adopted, that of a course in retail sales 
manship for clerks. The Retail Mc 
chants’ Bureau of the Chamber of — 
merce of that city has approved the pl 
znd promise they will urge their clerk 
to attend if the course is 


Public 


establishe:| 

The board of education of Rochest: 
has signified its willingness to establish 
the course if the merchants would allow 
their employees to attend and as enough 
retailers have already given assurances 
to this end, there scems to be nothin: 
in the way of an early adoption ct 
the plan. 


Wants to Go Gunning 


Tue Witt1am GaLtoway Company 
WateERLoo, Iowa, rae 25, 1915. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ N 
Kindly give us correct “dates of th 
“Open Season” on editors and busines 
managers and advertising managers 
general news publications who jam a |: 
of superficial stuff and clippings on 
paige and call it “A Page for Fruit 
Growers,” “fA Page for Live Stoct 
Breeders,” ‘A Farmer’s Page” ad lib 
tum, and who try to solicit mail ord: 
copy on the strength of “Special F« 
tures” on these pages, 
Amos Buruans, 
Charge of Advertising. 


“Punch” Congratulates “Print 


ers’ Ink.” 

OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 
Londen, E. C 
July 20, 1915 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Many congratulations to Print! 
INK on attaining its 27th birthday. 
enjoyed the first issue and have miss: 
few since. Many happv returns, 

Roy V. SOMERVILLE, 
Advertising Manage: 


“PuNCH” 
ADVERTISEMENT 
10, Bouverie Street, 
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Popular Science Monthly 


and 


The World’s Advance 


The first monthly magazine in 
America devoted to the populariza- 
tion of science—the Popular 
Science Monthly, founded in 1872 
—has been consolidated with The 
World’s Advance. 


Beginning: with the November 
number the publication will be 
known as the Popular Science 
Monthly. 


THE MODERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


H. J. Fisher R. C. Wilson O. B. Capen 
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Number Five of a Series on 
Advertising Results 








Yi, : of , 


In connection with our recent double-page spread 
in PRINTERS’ INK, advertising special crepe paper for 
window trims, we have a very satisfactory report 


is 
¥ 


to make. 


To date orders taken as a direct result of the 
publicity amount to about $1200. In addition, we 
have estimated on work which should result normally 


in further sales of $3000. 


EES Ae HET Me Biase mar er Pa se 


We figure that PRINTERS’ INK is the proper 
medium to use for this purpose and are glad that you 
have “made good.” 
Yours very truly, 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 


S.W.V.N.—A 


May 13, 1915. 
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Indiana Millers 
Advertise Guaranteed 
Flour Co-operatively 


State’s Newspapers Used to Adver- 
tise Not One Brand of Flour, 
but Any Brand Bearing the Mil- 
lers’ Association Label—How It 
Should Work Out in Improving 
Quality 


[NDIANA flour-millers have 
combined in an_ advertising 
campaign to increase the sale of 
their product within the bound- 
aries of their home State. Or- 
ganized as the Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation, they have arranged for 
a preliminary campaign in 43 
newspapers of the State, to cover 
a period of 14 weeks. The cost 
of this initial advertising will ap- 
proximate $10,000, which will be 
pro-rated among the association 
members according to the capaci- 
ties of the various mills. 

Indiana grows’ soft winter 
wheat, from which flour is made 
that ranks with the best in the 
world, so it is said. The associa- 
tion is trying to keep in Indiana 
the money that the State’s house- 
wives spend for flour. 

The copy. which measures 100 
lines across two columns, is built 
around the label of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, and members 
of the association are licensed to 
use this label on their flour pro- 
vided it measures up to a certain 
rigid set of standards. Strict 
compliance with these standards 
will be insisted on, and thus the 
association will be able to guar- 
antee first-quality flour to every 
purchaser. 

A series of articles on home 
baking has been furnished the 
newspapers, which they may or 
may not run, as they see fit. They 
are not of a “publicity” character, 
as this term is generally under- 
stood, merely setting forth the ad- 
vantages of home-baking from 
the standpoint of economy and the 
general satisfaction to be derived 
therefrom. Newspapers are sup- 
porting the campaign, not only by 
running the educational articles, 
but also in giving it editorial com- 
mendation. The Indianapolis 


News has recognized the campai-: 
in its editorial columns, and tal 
occasion to call attention to tix 
element of permanence in | 
manufacturing of flour whirl 
gives it a high industrial valu:. 

“Flour manufacturing,” says t! ¢ 
News, “is not like gas or oil vr 
even lumber. Raw materials 1 
these are of shifting source, hut 
from the days of the first clear- 
ings Indiana has been a whet 
State and will continue to be, 10 
matter how dense the population 
or how variable other interests 
may become. So that whatever 
advances the standard of flour 
production adds to the permanent 
value of Indiana’s output. Indi- 
ana millers announce a_ purposi 
to see that their home people ar 
safe in depending on the excel- 
lence and purity of Indiana flour 
without ‘danger of overcharge.” 

The Indiana campaign is a co- 
operative movement of competi- 
tors for the good of the whole in- 
dustry, and will have the effect of 
getting all the mills of the State 
interested in improving their own 
product until it is of sufficiently 
high quality to enable them to ap- 
ply for a license to use the As- 
sociation “purity” label. 


Summer Electrical Appliance 

. 

Campaign 

The Commonwealth Edison Company, 

Chicago, has inaugurated a newspaper 
campaign to boost the sales on ele 
trical appliances during the hot day- 
of summer: The advertising announces 
a big summer sale of electrical appli 
ances, by means of “Electrical Wagons’ 
with a corps of demonstrators who ca!! 
at each house in a neighborhood al 
offer appliances at special prices on te 
ferred payments. The slogan for th 
campaign is “Watch for the Electri 
Wagon.” 


Detroit “Journal” Reorganizes 


Following the death of H. P. Hethe: 
ington, lately its managing director, tl 
Detroit Journal has reorganized  t! 
management. ’, B. Lowe, treasure 
and_ business manager, becomes vic’ 
president and general manager; Thoma 
C. Greenwood has been appointed ma: 
aging editor and William J. Black chic 
of editorials. 

R. P. Schermerhorn, who was_ f: 
merly a member of the advertisi 
staff of the Express, of San Antoni 
Cal., has established the Scherme: 
horn Advertising Company in San \) 

tenlo. 
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National Campaign 
Concentrates on  Prod- 


uct’s Definite Use 


“EyeReady” Flashlamps Will Use 
Smaller Number of Mediums and 
Larger Space, Abandoning Copy 
Which Advertised the Lamps in 
a General Manner — Possible 
Future Developments 

Al the beginning of 1915 the 

American Ever Ready Works, 
where EveReady flashlights are 
made, entered the national adver- 
tising field and placed copy in 
more than fifty mediums, includ- 
ing national weeklies, women’s 
magazines, farm papers, sporting 
publications, boys’ magazines and 
trade-papers. 

In April of this year the con- 
cern moved into its new plant in 
Long Island City. With the move 
came the desire for more business, 
so that the enormous equipment 
might be kept humming busily. 

The company is headed by one 
of the pioneers in the flashlight 
business, Conrad Hu- 
bert, who persisted in 
the future of the arti- 
cle when others 
scoffed at it. In Feb- 
ruary, 1914, the East- 
ern and Pacific works 
of the company were 
made a part of the 
National Carbon 
Company, which is 
capitalized at $17,- 
000,000. Mr. Conrad 
is a vice - president 
and director of the 
concern, 

The recent cam- 
paign was due in no 
small part to the be- 
lief which the pioneer 
has in the future of 
the flashlight. With 
the coming of Harry 
L. Webber, of Buf- 
falo, as advertising 
Manager, it was de- 
cided to change the 
campaign in some 
particulars, 

The first copy run 
was of the general 





publicity nature. It featured 
the general use of flashlights. 
Mr. Webber believes that 
the copy should concentrate on 
some definite use of the product. 
He believes in larger space in 
some instances, and concentration 
in a big way in a selected list, 
rather than scattered fire in many 
publications. 

“There are dozens of definite 
uses for the flashlight which can 
be shown in concentrated form,” 
said Mr. Webber. “Several weeks 
ago, at the Lambs’ Gambol in 
New York, any number of per- 
sons used _ small flashlights 
throughout the performance, while 
the house was dark, to read their 
programmes. 

“The element of safety enters 
into consideration. There are 
many places that electric flash- 
lights may be carried where other 
forms of lamps would imperil the 
life of the carrier. Take around 
gas plants, for instance. 

“We want to show some of 
these things in our advertising. I 
believe that we can show these 


ideas better by using good-sized 


COPY WITH A SEASONABLE FLAVOR 
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space in a reasonable number of 
mediums than small space in the 
large list with which we started at 
first. It is because of that fact, 
for example, that we are going to 
cut down our list of farm 
papers, 

“At present we are using 30 of 
them, I believe. Now, in my opin- 
ion, we can get more immediate 
and profitable results by using 
larger space in the leading farm 
papers in the foremost agricul- 
tural States. Similar changes in 
other classes of mediums will be 
made.” 

The EveReady distribution is 
obtained through jobbers entirely. 
Sometimes the salesmen of the 
works sell to retailers, but they 
turn over their orders to the job- 
bers in whose territories the busi- 
ness was obtained. The company 
has found this missionary work 
cements relations with the middle- 
man. 

Seventy or more different mod- 
els are made by the works. In ad- 
dition to the flashlights, the con- 
cern expects to produce new spe- 
cialties in time. It is the inten- 
tion of the men at the head of the 
enterprise to build a family of 
products around the flashlight 
which is being advertised. 

Similar products could be mar- 
keted in many instances through 
the same channels of trade 
through which the flashlights 
pass. 

In working on dealers the re- 
sale feature of the business is em- 
phasized. The dealers are told 
that buyers of flashlights will soon 
be in the market for new batter- 
ies and for bulbs. 

The work which Mr. Webber 
wants the concentrated advertis- 
ing to do is in the main educa- 
tional. He regards the flashlight 
as an article which has _ not 
been adequately advertised to the 
household, and believes that what 
has been done for the Kodak and 
similar products can be done for 
the flashlight. 

A slogan, “Don’t Grope in the 
Dark,” has been used in the ad- 
vertising. 

Although the newspapers have 
not been used, it is possible, fol- 
lowing Mr. Webber's policy of 


concentration, that they will be 
added. 

In interurban centers, such as 
Los Angeles and Indianapolis, the 
cars will be used. 

According to Mr. Webber, the 
company intends to put its great 
financial resources. behind _ tlic 
advertising and marketing of th: 
flashlight. That may mean, some 


time in the future, that large con 
centrated campaigns similar {5 
the Sunshine biscuit one in Ney 
York will be staged in various sec 
tions of the country. 


Organizes a Business Referenc«: 
Library 


The Town Criers Club of St. P: 
devised a plan recently to present 
that city a business reference library 
Inasmuch as such a library will be of 
value only to business men and stu 
dents of business, the members of tlie 
club conceived the idea of having the 
business men furnish it, giving first 
out of the club’s own membership one 
dollar per member or $150, 

The St, Paul Daily News printed 

3,000 copies of the regular afternoon 
edition, with four pages edited by the 
Town Criers, and presented these to 
the club without any cost whatever. 
Thirty club members took these papers 
and sold them in the business offices 
the same afternoon. The total sum 
now at hand is $500, and many valu 
able books have been donated, while 
corporations have shown a desire to 
finance new sections of this reference 
library. 

In writing to Printers’ Ink about 
this matter, C. E. Lawrence, president 
of the Town Criers Club, says: 

“In two weeks a library of several 
hundred volumes with ready facilities 
and a large number of circulating vol 
umes will be opened in the downtown 
district in this city, and will be known 
as the Town Criers Reference Library. 
Every book will carry our book-plate. 
Business men here seem to feel that 
this is one of the most constructive 
acts the club has performed. No pub 
licity has been given to it outside of 
our own city to date because we have 
been so busy taking care of the propo 
sition here, we have not sought for 
any. We believe, however, that it is 
a plan which other organizations can 
and should undertake.” 


Planning National Campaign 
for Flowers 


National advertising for florists is 
planned by the National Floral Cor- 
poration, New York. The company ¢x- 
pects to select one florist in each c'ty, 
and by general advertising get orders 
which will be distributed scnerding to 
localities. The plan is expected to de- 
velop the “mail order” end of the busi 
ness to a large extent, 
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To the executive 
whose directors distrust 
Advertising: 


RSPR NEE TER oo ACR Re aia ce 


Converting the advertising agnostic 
is a job for the specialist, if ever there 
wasone. We’ve had it to doso often that 
we’ve come to enjoy it, and we’ve learned 
some effective ways and means, too. 


LSE. 


If, in your opinion, your business 
needs the power of advertising behind it 
and the keepers of the purse are uncon- 
vinced, our service to you can begin by 
helping you convince them—to their ad- 
vantage, to yours and to ours. 


Neither we, nor any other human 
being, can furnish absolute advance 
proof; if we could we’d have neither need 
nor time to furnish it to you. But more 
than once we have been able to come so 
close to open-and-shut certainty as to 
convince pretty stubborn skeptics. 


re 


Of course our service goes all the way 
through to the end—this is merely to 
emphasize the fact that it begins before 
the beginning. 


Te Procter & Collier Co. 


Advertising Agents 
New York CINCINNATI Indianapolis 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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In Rome, Do 
As Romans Do— 


Apply the “horse- 
sense” of this ancient 
maxim to your Canadian 
advertising plans and 
you will realize the ne- 
cessity of using French 
dailies in the Province 
of Quebec, where 85 per 
cent of the people are 
French. 


To cover the City of 
Quebec and _ adjacent 
Counties you MUST use 


Le Soleil 


30,000 Daily 


exclusive circulation in 
a territory with a trade 
volume of 120 Million 
Dollars a year. 


Rate: 4 Cents Flat 








LE SOLEIL 
PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
QUEBEC 


HENRI GAGNON, Manager 


U. S. Representatives: 
GEO. B. DAVID COMPANY, Inc. 
New York: 171 Madison Avenue 
Chicago: 601 Hartford Building 











The Story of De Layal 


(Continued from page 8) 
collections were up to date. (ver 
division superintendents vere 
traveling supervisors, who report- 
ed to headquarters. The canvass- 
ers are local salesmen put on for 
fout or five months’ work at the 
busiest season. They are no: so 
important now as they formerly 
were. The use of automobiles has 
speeded up the superintendents’ 
work in a wonderful way. More 
than 100 cars are regularly on the 
job. 

DAIRY AND CREAMERY IMPROVEMENT 


Several years ago an important 
departure was made in organizing 
the educational function into a 
separate department instead of 
leaving it more or less to the in- 
clination or talent of the superin- 
tendents and supervisors. The 
company had always maintained 
its own experimental department 
and done its experimenting and 
testing at its own expense. It had 
always aided the experiment sta- 
tions and other educational insti- 
tutions in their research and dairy 
development work. It had begun 
to publish and distribute at its own 
expense booklets containing au- 
thoritative information on better 
methods for the improvement of 
dairy stock, designs for farm 
buildings, etc. 

Now it decided to put active 
men into the field to quicken agri- 
culturist interest in the dairying 
question. ‘There are a number of 
men, all experts, each in his way. 
One tells the farmers how to 
make more money out of their 


| cows. During the last few vears 
| he has addressed hundreds of 


farmers’ meetings, usually in the 


| evening in the country school- 


houses, occasionally under the 
auspices of a commercial cluh in 
a local opera-house or town | all. 

Another of the three men 1s an 
agricultural-college gradua‘e and 
former instructor. He has de- 
voted himself to the task of put- 
ting the creameries of the conntry 
on the best-paying basis. Bv fer- 
reting out all the possible leaks 
he saves the farmer one, two oF 
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even five cents a pound for his 
hutter-fat. He is helping make 
dairying profitable and thus at- 
tractive to other farmers. From 
these newcomers new separator 
prospects are eventually enrolled. 
Another man in the educational 
department is also a college pro- 
fessor, whose value to the com- 
pany comes from his ability as an 
organizer and platform speaker. 


| NDEPENDENT OF THE SALES DEPART- 
MENT 


The work of the advisory ex- 
perts is entirely independent of 
ihe sales department. They are 
not intended to sell separators, or 
to talk De Laval. The company 
has confidence that after the farm- 
ers are aroused to the opportuni- 
ties in dairying and begin to study 
their needs, they will naturally 
eravitate to it, with some help 
from the dealers. 

“Unquestionably the work done 
on the prospect before the sales- 
man reaches him, makes it a great 
deal easier to close the transac- 
tion,” said Mr. Sharpe, the adver- 
tising manager, in commenting on 
this. “The salesman reaps where 
others have sown and cultivated. 
For one man to attempt to per- 
form the last operation without 
the others having been done is 
wasteful, when it is not impos- 
sible. If the prospective customer’s 
mind has been prepared by adver- 
tising and advertising literature, 
it only remains for the salesmen 
to recall the facts, emphasize the 
advantages and get a decision. 

“The sowing and cultivating of 
our field is done by our dairy ex- 
perts, our farm-paper advertising, 
our exhibitions at agricultural 
fairs, and our educational book- 
lets. We have been in some farm 
papers from the beginning and in 
one of them haye not missed an 
issue in 20 years. We are in 
about every important farm paper 
n the country that reaches a con- 
iderable dairying section. 

“IT divide the papers into eight 
classes, according to their impor- 
tance to us, and graduate them 
rom a maximum time and space 
10 a minimum. The schedule is 
made up early in the season for 
next year, and we rarely change it. 





Canadian 
Campaigns 


DVERTISERS influenced 
in the selection of me- 


diums and agency service by 
the fact of membership in the 


Audit Bureau of Circulations are 
advised that the undernamed publications 
and agencies are 


ABC 


Members in Canada 


DAILIES 
EVENING CITIZEN . 


HERALD & MAIL . 
(also Weekly Edition) 


HERAID ..... 
EVENINGPROVINCE . Regina 
TIMES .. . . Moose Jaw 
FREE PRESS . . . London 


BRITISH WHIG. . .Kingston 
(also Weekly Edition) 


Ottawa 
Halifax 


Calgary 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES 
CANADIAN COURIER . Toronto 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES 
FARM & DAIRY . Peterborough 
FARMERS’ ADVOCATE . London 
CANADIAN FARM . . Toronto 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


J.W.THOMPSON CO., ita. Toronto 
H. K. McCANN CO., ua. . Toronto 


Lydiatt’s “What’s What in Canadian 
Advertising” is an authoritative, conven- 
ient and comprehensive guide to mer- 
chandising and advertising in Canada. 
Price $2.00. Obtainable from W. A, 
Lydiatt, 53 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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“As most advertising men know, 
we keep close check on the pa- 
pers. This series of records,” 
and Mr. Sharpe took a number of 
red morocco loose-leaf books out 
of his desk-drawer, “gives a com- 
plete history of our experience 
with every medium we have used 
in the country and every scrap of 
information we have been able to 
secure about it. This information 
is the basis on which we make 
up our lists. Last year I sent out 
100,000 return post-cards, asking, 
among other questions, the prefer- 
ence of farmers as to farm papers 
circulating in their territory. We 
got some valuable information and 
many surprises. In more than one 





Not Unless Clarified by the 


“No milk, whether certified, 
produced, is so pure but that it 


inepected, 
vill be 


more clean, safe and 
wholesome by the DE LAVAL PROCESS OF CLARIFICATION.” 


Clarified milk dorm) cost any more than the 


‘The comt of clarification to the dealer is so slight that, 


INK 


of people I talk to during the res: 
of the year in our advertising. | 
talk with them and live with then 
and try to see their lives and 
problems just as they themselve: 
see them. That keeps our cop) 
practical. We write every line o: 
it ourselves. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGUES, FOLDERS 


“Next in importance are th. 
booklets, catalogues and folders 
Most of these are distributed |: 
the dealer-agents. Together wit! 
the electrotypes furnished to dea! 
ers for use in their local newspa 
pers, and our calendars imprinted 
with the dealer’s name, they affor« 
a local advertising link. The mos: 





IS THE MILK YOU ARE BUYING CLEAN? 


De Laval Centrifugal Process 


‘And when cae comes to think of it, cooked dirt isn't 
truch more inviting than rew dirt. 


Tia 
ee TT 


* 
¥ 


ferrng clarified milk 


i 











Fortunately all contamanations mach: te udder waste, 
wdder wflaramations. Gus dirt, stable refuer. baw, 





‘Milk clarified by the Die Laval Centrifugal Process was awarded jfirs! ana second prises at the Poname-Pacitic Exposition. 
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A SPECIAL PHASE OF THE CAMPAIGN IS CROPPING OUT IN METROPOLITAN DAILIES 


instance we found that papers of 
the same circulation differed wide- 
ly in the hold they had on their 
subscribers. Judged by our re- 
turns, the advertising value of one 
kind was much greater than that 
of the other. The number of in- 
quiries would not, of course, nec- 
essarily reveal this. The canvass 
was so satisfactory that I expect 
to repeat it again. 

“T also gather a lot of informa- 
tion of a similar nature on the 
trips I try to make every sum- 
mer out into the dairying sections 
of the Middle West. I leave my 
office every year for five or six 
weeks and get out among the kind 


important booklets number four 
The most popular is the ‘De La 
val Dairy Hand Book,’ which con 
tains authoritative articles by ex 
perts, and is well illustrated. In 
it is handled about everything a 
farmer needs to know in order to 
decide the momentous question o/ 
whether he wants to go into dairy 
farming, what sort of cows to 
keep, how to feed and care for 
them, what crops to raise, etc. 
“Besides these four booklets, we 
have a number of other booklets 
giving specific information. We 
do not get out literature at stated 
intervals in any perfunctory wa 
Each booklet meets a want. Some 
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Nebraska Iowa Illinois Indiana 
297.8 Acres 156.3 Acres 129.1 Acres 98.8 Acres 88.6 Acres 
per Farm per Farm per Farm per Farm per Farm 


Westward the course of “Acreage” 
takes its way 





| ‘ae Out in Nebraska each farm 
The State of consists of almost 300 acres. 


i Ready Money \ When we consider that each farm 


represents a value of probably not 
less than $25,000, the purchasing 
ability of the people of this state can be appreciated. 





Times are good in Nebraska. Last vear’s crop was stu- 
pendous—both in yield and value. This year another record- 
breaker is being harvested. 


If you are familiar with reports of business throughout 
the country, you already know that Nebraska is in the 
center of America’s easy-money belt this year. 

Manufacturers not yet introduced, and those only half- 
introduced, can get action on their advertising money in 
Nebraska this season. 


Your advertising will 
make good in Nebraska 


This advertisement is published under the auspices of the Nebraska Publishers’ 
sureau, 
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J. F. BEALE, JR. 


Advertising Manager, Saks & Co., formerly o/ 
R. H. Macy & Co., and Strawbridge & Clothier 


SAYS:— 


“If the manufacturer can make a contract with a 
store or stores that provides for a sufficient volume 
to justify it, or if he is willing to take a chance on the 
merit of his goods backed by the co-operation of the 
retailer, he should create a demand for the goods by 
advertising in the daily newspapers, and he should not 


nibble at it either. 


Let him take a good bite, if his 


digestion is good; otherwise let him stop reading 


right here. 


This talk is not for him.” 


[From Printers’ Ink, July 22, 1915.] 


A manufacturer can get into other stores just the same way, by 


using the 


HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


He is to bite and not to nibble at daily newspaper advertising. 
This being so, a start is to be made somneermete and the most de- 


NEW ENGLAND 


This is the choicest field to try out new propositions and to continue 


sirable place is 


old ones. 


The dealers will take you on if you have the goods and 


you use the home daily newspapers which are making good ever) 


day for their advertisers. 


If all New England is too big, use these 12 dailies in 12 good cities: 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. ae ay 
Daily Circulation 23,079. 
Population 97,000, with suburbs 120,000. 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 20, 021, 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 29 591. 


Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000. 
WORCESTER, MASS., GAZETTE 


Daily Circulation 24,626. 


Population 160,123, with suburbs 200,000. 


HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 
Daily Circulation 16, 800. 

Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000. 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414. 


Population 133,605 , with suburbs 150,000. 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation 7, "000. 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY, CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 8,783. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000. 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 20, 944, 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 014. 
Population 20,468, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Me and 
Daily Circulation 27, 705. 

Population 75,063, with ‘Plo 150,000. 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 


Daily Circulation 15,261. 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,00 
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ve are printing over and over 
gain. I have, for instance, just 
yrdered a new edition of 150,000 
f Professor Jarvis’ article on 
Richer Cream.’ 


KEEPING LITERATURE AT WORK 


“The booklets go out to the 
dealer-agents in the amount we 
think necessary. The dealer who 
ells three or four separators a 
ear gets only a few. The 25- 
separator dealer, a live wire, gets 
. good supply of them. And we 
try to see that they get to the 
farmers, Our supervisors pay 
special attention to this, digging 
the matter out of the back rooms 
or out from under the counters 
and seeing that it is displayed and 
distributed from the counter. We 
have a motto that we try to keep 
prominently before our organiza- 
tion all the time—‘Ten dollars’ 
worth of advertising matter 


wasted is a bad debt of ten dol- 
lars that we can never collect.’ 
We have a good organization as 
organizations go, I believe, and 
yet most of the business—more 
than 75 per cent of it—is done by 


only 25 per cent of our dealers. 
It is this one dealer out of every 
four that displays and passes out 
the booklets. Most of the cost of 
distribution is the cost of keeping 
the other dealers going. 

“What is true of the booklets 
applies equally to the metal signs. 
The live dealers nail them up 
themselves. The superintendents 
have to do it for the others. The 
purpose of the booklets and ad- 
vertising and signs is largely to 
make prospects 
agents. We preach the doctrine 
that the agents cannot have sales 
unless they first have prospects. 
Every number of our house- 
organ, the ‘De Laval Monthly,’ 
contains helpful advice and sug- 
gestion on this head, and everv 
once in a while we have to devote 
a whole issue to it. 


SHOWING AGENTS HOW TO SELL 


keeps after the dealers with the 
same thought. In fact, the most 


important work the superintend- | 
ents, supervisors and canvassers | 


for the dealer- 








The Story of Maine 


is outlined in other pages in this 
issue, but when the stories of 
Maine’s fine cities and splendid 
dailies are being told 


PORTLAND 
Settled in 1632 


will be the first mentioned because 
it is the first city of Maine. 


It is first 
—because the 
Maine, 
—because the wealthiest city in 
Maine, 

—because the financial center of 
Maine, 

—because the jobbing center of 
Maine, 

—because the wholesale center of 
Maine. 

So marked are Portland’s ad- 
vantages in accessibility, comfort 
and salubrity that Portland has 
grown in popularity until it has be- 
come the most popular and largest 
resort for summer visitors in New 
England. 

Portland’s normal population in- 
creases 75 per cent in the summer 
time so there is good business here 
the year around. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Founded in 1882 


will be the first mentioned in the 

story of Maine’s dailies because it 

is first :— 

—in circulation of ail Maine dailies, 

—in influence in the city of its 
publication, 

—in sales power in Portland and 
suburbs, 


largest city in 


. | —in volume of advertising for- 
“Everv house representative | 


eign, local and classified, 
—in Portland, 


—in the hearts of the people of 
Portland. 


do is to take the newly appointed | JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative 
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FALL LISTS 


Should 


Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday— 


include 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


They are the TWO BIG NEWS.- 


PAPERS in a metropolitan district of | 


1,042,855 people. 


FLAT 
COMBINATION RATE 22%c PER | 


AGATE LINE 
For further information and co-opera- 
tion write 
URBAN E. DICE, 

Foreign Advertising Manager 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
J. C. Wriiserpinc 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
The J. M. Branuam Company 
Mallers’ Building i 

Chemical Building 














THE MACON 
DAILY 
TELEGRAPH 


MACON, GA. 


APRIL 
Daily Circulation....19,112 
Sunday Circulation. ..20,201 


It is one of the few news- 
papers that has very limited 
newsboy sales, distributing 
its papers to names and ad- 
dresses of practically every 
reader. 


It gets a profit out of 
every name that goes on its 
mailing list, and can afford 
therefore to increase its cir- 
culation despite decreased 
advertising in war times. 


It is, first of all, a news- 
paper. That it must be a 
ood advertising medium is 
ogical. Less than 2,000 
lines, 4c; 2,000 lines or more, 
8c. Yes, we know the rate’s 
too low. 




















Pittsburgh and the— | 


| or the doubting agent out on 
| prospecting trip around the coun 
| try and show him how to interes: 
farmers. Sometimes they can sel! 
machines outright for him, bu 
| most farmers want time to thin| 
| it over and must be peppered fo: 
| a period with educational liter: 
ture. 

“So the plan of campaign ha 
for its first object the stirring u: 
| of prospects by visit or otherwis: 
.second, the mail campaign o: 
them, and lastly the renewed pe: 

sonal solicitation by the agent 

Each agent is supplied with 
prospect’s book, in which record: 
are to be kept in duplicate. Th: 
original record of each prospect 
is torn out and mailed in a lette: 
The carbon record is a post-card 
and, as soon as the prospect is sold 
or lost, this card is mailed in and 
the name is taken off the list. Th 
usual trouble is experienced by 
the house in getting agents to send 
in their lists of prospects, but per- 
sistent campaigning through the 
house-organ is bearing fruit. 

“Every farmer who keeps two 
or more cows is a prospect. But 
there are three kinds of prospects 
First, the farmer who has no sep 
arator. He has to be treated dif- 
ferently from the farmer who has 
a competing separator, or the 
farmer who owns an old De Laval. 
We divide all prospects into these 
three classes and have our agents 
so classify them in their reports. 

“The first piece of printed mat- 
ter sent to a prospect is the large 
catalogue”—a rather handsome af- 
fair, by the way. “At the same 
time this is mailed, an announce- 
ment folder is mailed under sep- 
arate cover. This folder, like all 
the others, is imprinted with the 
local agent’s name. 


DEMONSTRATION OF SAVING 


“Ten days or two weeks after 
ward the second folder is sent out 
to these non-user prospects. Thi 
folder gets down to a demonstra 
tion of actual saving. It point: 
out that from 15 to 35 per cen! 
more cream can be obtained witli 
the De Laval separator than by 
gravity skimming, and _ better 
cream, too. This is shown in « 
graphic illustration and also b) 
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a analysis of the butter lost in 
s:immed milk from one cow in 
oe year as recorded by an ex- 
periment-station bulletin, 

“After a similar interval the 
third folder is sent out. In this 
the argument centers in why the 
prospects should have a_ good 
cream-separator and why they 
siould buy the De Laval in pref- 
erence to any other. The fourth 
folder, which is the same in all 
classes, gives a sectional view of 
the De Laval cream-separator 
bowl and a brief technical de- 
scription of the machine. In the 
fifth mailing we try a little ‘psy- 
chology’ by picturing a demon- 
stration of the separator to the 
farmer and assuming that he has 
been nine-tenths so!d by the lit- 
erature and needs only the dem- 
onstration to convince him. 

“The mailing to the users of 
competing machines necessarily 
takes a different attack. 

“The first mailing is the cata- 
logue as in the other cases. 
second folder carries the moral: 
‘Neither “scrub” cows nor “scrub” 
separators are 
are cheap to buy and expensive 
to keep.” This is a quotation 
from a creamery company. 

“The third mailing asks ‘Is 
your cream-can being robbed— 
is your separator the thief ?’— 
and asks if the separator isn’t 
worn so that it runs hard, and 
doesn’t the bowl wobble and 
shake so that it interferes with 
clean skimming?’ The outside 
pictures a thief stealing cream 
from a cream-can. The fourth 
mailing, as in the other case, is a 
technical description of the ma- 
chine. In the fifth we resort 
again to ‘psychology’ by showing 
the prospect as having scrapped 
his old competing separator and 
installed a De Laval, to his own 
satisfaction and the delight of his 
helpmeet, who, by the way, will 
doubtless run it. Fifty per cent 
of the separators, as we have 
found, are operated by the wom- 
en. And most farm literature is 
read exclusively by the women. 
That is something to remember! 

“When we come to the old De 
Laval users, we are confronted 
with a somewhat delicate prob- 


The | 


profitable—they | 





Readers 


of the 
Evening Post 


It is just cause for self-felicita- 
tion on the part of any newspaper 
to be able to say that it has some 


, readers of tastes similar to those 


of all of the readers of The New 
York Evening Post. 


As it reaches the cultured home, 
the counting house, the profes- 
sional man, the master minds of 
business, likewise its advertising 
pages convey messages of per- 
manent value to its readers. 


Western Office 
McCormick Building 
Chicago 


Publication Office 
20 Vesey Street 
New York 


Member A. B. C. 


There Are a Great Many People 


who could not get interested in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


But the 125,000 persons who buy it 
every month consider it the most 
interesting and most valuable maga- 
zine published. They say they could 
not get along without it. 


When you buy advertising space in 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, you get the 
attention and confidence of these 
125,000 enthusiasts. 


New York Office: .1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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lem. We cannot depreciate the 
old machine, nor over-praise the 
new. Our second mailing follow- 
ing the catalogue strikes “the key- 
note: “The old De Laval on the 
left (of picture on cover) paid 
for itself many times over, so 
when its owner decided to get a 
larger and more modern machine 
he naturally bought another De 
Laval. We say nothing about 
the modern De Laval of the same 
size in the literature, but leave 
it to the farmer to draw the 
proper conclusion. 

“Inside the folder we give pic- 
tures of the De Laval separator 
of 1900 and that of 1910 con- 
trasted with the present style. 
We point out the improvements 
and ask the farmer to conclude 
that it is a waste of time merely 
reading about them and far bet- 
ter to see and examine them. 
When he does that, the machine 
and the agent will do the rest. 

“The third mailing is the tech- 
nical discussion, and the fourth 
and last, a summing up and ‘psy- 
chological’ touch in the shape of 
a picture of the up-to-date far- 
mer exhibiting his latest model 
to a circle of admiring friends. 

A return postal card is en- 
closed with the last folder sent 
to the prospect in each class. 
When the card is returned we 
can take the name off the list or 
preserve it for further follow up. 
This card asks if the prospect 
has read the literature, how many 
cows he milks, what he has done 
with the milk now, if he has pur- 
chased a cream-separator and 
when, from whom, etc. 

“As an additional check on re- 
sults from follow-up, about a 
month after the last folder is 
mailed the prospects, there is 
sent to each agent a complete list 
of the prospects which he has 
sent us and he is asked to report 
on them for the guidance of our 
sales aid department. 

“The value to agents of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of our sales 
plan is so obvious that we have 
had these mailing-pieces bound 
up in booklet form witha de- 
scription of their use, suggestions 
as to how to build up a prospect 
list and other pertinent matter. 


It gives the agent a concrete idea 
of the De Laval method of work- 


ing with him to turn prospects in 
to users, 

“The methods which the agen 
himself is urged to use are a 
on their successful employment | 
others. The least he can do 
to pass out literature. As ever 
farmer who keeps two or mor 
cows is eligible for his prospec: 
list, he should get the names o 
all such farmers. There will b 
some De Laval users in his terri 
tory, and he must telephone then 
occasionally and get their sugges 
tions as fo prospects. After th: 
names of a few prospects hay 


been secured the agent should load 


a separator into his wagon and ¢ 
out on the warpath demonstrating 
The farmer who is bombarded by, 
De Laval advertising in his farm 
paper, by direct advertising, th: 
demonstrations at the county fair, 
the dealer’s advertising in the lo- 
cal newspaper, the dealer’s solici- 
tation, and lastly the testimonials 
of his own neighbors, cannot long 
resist. 

“Once in a while there is a call 
for sales strategy. For instance, 
a lot of farmers who have been 
shipping milk to the city may 
quarrel with the milk company 
and decide to make butter. They 
suddenly become the livest kind 
of prospects for us, and must he 
followed up quickly by the local 
agent. 


DE LAVAL REPAIR SERVICE 


“Every De Laval dealer is a re 
pair agent. This is an important 
feature of our sales solicitation 
and a_ strong bulwark against 
mail-order competition. A repair 
service almost at the farmer’ 
door is frequently the deciding 
point when he hesitates over pa) 
ing the high-grade price. He can 
bring his separator to town and 
have it fixed up at the dealer's 
while he is ‘doing his errands.’ 
He does not have to send off t 
the mail-order house or distant 
manufacturer and wait a week fo: 
a part. 

“After our agent makes — th« 
sale, the next thing he does is t 
look for a tree or telephone-pol: 
or a place on the barn to tack « 
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meial sign which reads: ‘We use 
De Laval Separators.’ Sometimes 
he nails it on the farm wagon. 
We. consider this sign one of the 
very best kinds of advertising we 
do. Some officers of the com- 
paiy have figured that it is worth 
$5 for the life of the separator. 
Aid we have more than 1,750,000 
se; arators in use, nearly every one 
will its sign.” 

‘he company recently took half- 
pace space in a New York City 
paper to ask the public “if the 
milk it is buying is clean.” It 
printed the names of fourteen lo- 
cal dealers who are “clarifying” 
their milk in part or whole. The 
object was to get consumers to 
demand “clarified milk” from 
their dealers, who would then be 
in the market for a clarifier. The 
ad was followed up a few days 
afterwards by the first of a series 
of folders which explained how 
the clarification of milk would im- 
prove and increase business. II- 
lustrations of De Laval clarifiers 
in use in several milk plants were 
shown and the names of other im- 
portant plants using them given. 

\s regards advertising, the De 
Laval management has always en- 
thusiastically believed in it and 
constantly striven to educate its 
sales organization to appreciate 
the intangible help advertising af- 
forded them. Mr. Sharpe ex- 
plained that every important point 
affecting the company’s advertis- 
ing is always threshed out in con- 
ference. Everything is planned as 
far as possible a long time in ad- 
vance. Everything is tested when 
it can be. Everybody has a first- 
hand acquaintance with the field. 
We try, in short, to know what we 
are doing. 

The character of the De Laval 
advertising has changed some- 
what with the years. It was en- 
tively educational in the beginning. 
Now it is more for prestige. The 
educational details have been rele- 
gated to the booklets and direct 
alvertising, But there has heen 
no let-up in the volume of all 
kinds of advertising. Competition 
has gradually weakened, but the 
De Laval Company drives ahead 
harder than ever. There's a com- 
mentary and a lesson! 





Do You Sell To 


Business Men? 


Yes? Well, here are over 65,000 live 
business men, of the class that sign 
the checks, all lined for you. They 
want anything that will help them in 
their business. And they will come 
back with the repeat orders that bring 
joy to your heart. Use this method 
and you can ‘07 a@ big cut in your 
cost of 


MODERN METHODS 
The Monthly Magazine for Business Men 


reaches each month in excess of 65,000 
business owners and exécutives—the 
men whose ‘‘yes’’ means orders for 
you. Circulation increasing over 5,000 
each month. Rate $64 per page; smaller 
space pro rata. 

If you act NOW you can get the bene- 
fit of this increasing, extra-measure 
circulation at no extra cost. New 
rate of $100 a page goes into effect 
October 1. 

Write NOW for sample copy, rate- 
card and analysis of circulation by 
states. See for yourself why many of 
the —_ and the shrewdest buyers 
of advertising space use MODERN 
METHODS regularly. 


John Ferguson, Advertising Manager, 
Modern Methods Publishing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. * 

















Figli D’Italia 


Do you know that 
Italians in this coun- 
try preserve their 
national traditions 
closely P 


That characteristic is 
wide in its scope and 
includes the reading of 
Italian papers. In New 
York that means 


IL PROGRESSO ITALO 
AMERICANO 


(Morning and Evening) 
42 Elm Street New York City 
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According to the 


9 estimate of one 
Orders”’ and of the best finan- 


Increased =~ .21 authorities 

Efficiency we know, the 
“war orders’ which have actu- 
ally been placed in this coun- 
try figure up to the substan- 
tial total of $1,043,000,000, Of 
course the chief beneficiaries of 
the business are concerns in the 
metal-working trades and_ the 
manufacturers of explosives. In 
fact, the total amount represented 
above is divided among only 26 
different concerns, though a good 
deal of it is parceled out in sub- 
contracts. It represents, too, a 
great deal of increased activity on 
the part of manufacturers of sup- 
plies, and the makers of machine 
tools. Small wonder that the 
manufacturer who is not in. line 
for any of this business regards 
the sky-rocketing of certain indus- 
trial stocks with symptoms ap- 
proaching envy. 

There is no doubt whatever 
that the addition of a billion dol- 
lars to the gross business of an 
important group of industries 


“War 


makes a handsome appearance, |) 
there is room for two opinions », 
to whether this particular add 
tion is to be regarded with en 
Our neighbor, The Iron A 
points out that even in its imm 
diate prospects, the business 
“war orders” is not proving 
that might be desired. It enta 
large expense for new machine 
and reorganization, the specifi 
tions are exceedingly minute a: 
troublesome, and there is the co 
stant threat of labor troubl 
Worst of all, perhaps, it takes t 
attention of the whole organi: 
tion away from the main prodtc 
upon which the business must < 
pend for permanent prosperity. 
As a matter of fact, there is ; 
good deal of advantage in th 
position of the manufacturer wi 
cannot get “war orders.” Rel- 
tively speaking, his plant may ! 
running below capacity, but it is ' 
least running on the main track. 
If the lean years have cut down 
his production, they have also 
forced home the necessity of 
economy and efficiency. If rising 
costs of material have reduced 
profits, they have compelled him 
to save somewhere else—by stop- 
ping leaks, cutting out waste mo- 
tions, reducing the selling cost. 
Adversity is a great .remedy for 
loose methods; nobody applies it 
voluntarily, but when it comes it 
must be met. Long after the “war 
orders” have been filled and for- 
gotten, the better methods which 
have been forced into use by 
events of the past year will go on 
paying increasing dividends. 


Forces vs, The article by I’. 
Fi i W. Heiskell, of 
orms 1M the International 
Advertising Harvester Com- 
pany, in Printers’ Inx for July 
29, calls to mind some remarks 
by Dr. Lee Galloway on the sub- 
ject of ‘ “Management.” 

“The most important thing 
about management,” says Dr. Gal- 
loway, “is that it deals with 
forces, i.e., energy. 

“It is well for the business man 
who has thousands of dollars in- 
vested in plants, offices, men, {ix- 
tures, etc., to realize this point at 
once. 
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“It will enable him to discrimi- 
nate between the real efficiency 
me and the fake systema- 
tier. The latter knows nothing 
of forces He knows only of 
forms. 

vir. Heiskell’s article is par- 
ticularly illustrative of that dis- 
tiuction; a distinction which, we 
miy add, is not recognized as 
olten as it might be. We are all 
oi us a little too prone to think of 
advertising in terms of its visible 
agents—mediums, catalogues, let- 
ters, space and copy. But those 
are only the forms of advertising. 
The true substance of what we 
call advertising is invisible and in- 
taigible; it is a force, it is an 
in fluence. 

Advertising, in that respect, is 
like electricity or gravitation. We 
kuow that it exists because we can 
sce its effects, and by experiment 
we learn to produce similar effects 
over and over again. But the 
combination of space plus copy is 
not advertising, any more than a 
dynamo is electricity or an in- 
clined plane is gravitation. 

[he management of advertising, 


then, is the management of the 
force; applying it by whatever 
means may be necessary at the 
point where it is most needed. As 
Mr. Heiskell points out, it is not 
a question of increasing or de- 
creasing the production of ad- 


vertising matter. It is not pri- 
marily a question of form at all. 
It is a problem of discovering 
where the force needs to be ap- 
plied, and only secondarily of the 
means of application. 


PRINTERS INK 
a in 
order to keep in 

Want touch with its 
editorial “market,” invites adver- 
tisers to submit a statement of the 
selling and advertising problems 
they are facing. Such an invita- 
tion was recently extended to a 
number of manufacturers and re- 
plies are still coming in. They 
lorm a very interesting collection. 
Manufacturers who think that 
theirs are the only hard problems 
i the world will find interest and 
instruction in some of the ques- 
tions which other manufacturers 


Information 
Advertisers 


are spending a great deal of en- 
ergy and time to solve. 

Here are some questions which 
the sales manager of a large food 
company propounded 

“What can I do to keep my 
sales up to normal in the face of 
the rapid expansion of chain 
stores? These chain stores buy 
from a central buying office and 
are proving to be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to sell satisfactorily. My 
retailers are constantly asking me 
how to meet the chain-store com- 
petition. What can I tell them? 

“Will the Federal Govermmnent 
finally require that the name of 
the manufacturer be shown on the 
labels of all goods? Has the big 
bulk of advertising bought by the 
food manufacturers made any ap- 
preciable headway in convincing 
the public that known brands by 
known firms are the safest? What 
proportion of the American peo- 
ple care about the quality of their 
products, and what proportion 
have no care? The really tremen- 
dous volume of private-brand 
goods sold suggests that there is 
a large percentage that does not 
care.” 

The manufacturer of an electri- 
cal specialty submits these prob- 
lems: 

“How can we convince Con- 
gress that price-maintenance is 
equitable? 

“How shall I go about it to 
start field-investigation work in a 
broad way? What companies are 
successful in this respect?” 

The manufacturer of a line of 
tools asks: 

“How shall I keep track of my 
salesmen? Shall I make them re- 
port every call made or shall I be 
merely satisfied with their paying 
the house a profit? Is it practi- 
cable or possible to keep records 
of sales made through jobbers? 
Should a manufacturer pay for 
space in a jobber’s catalogue?” 

A manufacturer of a widely 
known textile specialty says: 

“The big problem that is facing 
me is whether I shall pass up the 
department stores as an outlet and 
center upon the neighborhood 
stores in the large cities. I be- 
lieve it is an unhealthy condition 
that a large percentage of the re- 
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tail transactions of a given city be 
concentrated in the hands of a 
few powerful concerns. I should 
like to know just in what respects 
the neighborhood store can offer 
better values and better service to 
the public than the department 
store.” 

The manufacturer of a product 
sold largely on the recommenda- 
tion of architects asks this ques- 
tion: 

“Is it more practicable to seek 
inquiries spread over many busi- 
ness activities from the big men 
than to concentrate for inquiries 
in particular fields covered by 
trade-papers? What is the influ- 
ence of national advertising on 
the architect and the selling engi- 
neer? Both of these men are 
technically trained men, usually 
university men. Their instinct is 
to apply the scientific tests and 
not to buy things on a prestige 
basis. Is it in the records that 
the architects and the consulting 
engineers are amenable to pres- 
tige advertising? 

“How can a sales manager who 
is thoroughly sold on modern 
ideas of salesmanship, including 
advertising, convert his superiors 
to the advertising idea when those 
superiors were bred in the old 
school and never wholeheartedly 
enter into a campaign along new 
lines?” 

The manufacturer of a food 
product writes: 

“Ts it not waste effort to try to 
get the co-oneration of jobbers’ 
salesmen, and is it worth a busy 
man’s time to go very far in try- 
ing to get the jobber to co- 
operate?” 

An advertising agent says that 
in the past year his most impor- 
tant work has not appeared in the 
advertising matter. It has been 
done upon a fee basis for large 
manufacturers who seem to need 
a great deal of service work that 
is invisible to the eye of advertise- 
ment readers. “Is this a perma- 
nent condition or temporary 
phase?” he asks. “Ts the old idea 
of adequately and effectively pre- 
senting the business story to be 
done away with, or is it still as 
important and potent as it once 
was? Is the commission system 


to agents to continue or not? In 
fact, are advertising agencies to 
remain advertising agencies, or 
are they to take up the complete 
conduct of a business—manuf{.c- 
turing, selling and advertising? 
If so, what sort of a staff is going 
to be necessary to accomplish it?” 
glove manufacturer asks: 

“What are we to do when ve 
originate a style of gloves, made 
of superior quality material, and 
when we find that inferior goods 
are copying us, duplicating our 
style exactly? What firms have 
fashioned weapons to fight effect- 
ively this:kind of unfair compe- 
tition ?” 

A manufacturer of a line of 
goods sold through hardware 
stores asks: 

“Ts it better to handle salesmen 
on a strict territorial basis, mak- 
ing them responsible for all busi- 
ness in that territory, or is it bet- 
ter to have a high-grade man 
cover the large towns and employ 
cheaper men to cover the small 
towns in a certain territory?” 

The president of a well-known 
automobile company asks: 

“How can I overcome the sea- 
sonal aspects of my business? In 
order to supply the demand, we 
must produce steadily through the 
winter, but retail sales are slow 
through the winter and it is a 
hardship to many dealers to stock 
up with cars. Consequently, I, as 
a manufacturer, must either carry 
cars or finance dealers, which 
amounts to the same thing, or else 
cut down my production and take 
my chances on whipping it up 
quickly in the spring—which is 
too long a chance for anyone to 
take, really, for it is impossible of 
accomplishment. What is the an- 
swer?” 

What are the answers? : 
Each manufacturer must fi! 
them for himself. Frank ex- 
change among manufacturers 0! 
the best thought and methods will 
help a great deal. A collection 
of the kind of evidence whi! 
Printers’ INK is constantly pu! 

lishing is clearly desirable. 


The Chicago Herald announces 
appointment of Cone, Lorenzen 
Woodman as snecial Eastern repre: 
tatives, with offices in New York. 





‘LIFE - 


LIFE’S Christmas 
Annual color forms 
close October first. 


A real special num- 
ber of a real publi- 
cation. 


Include this date, 
December second, 
in your schedules. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York. 
I. F. Provandie, Western Mar. Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago. 
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“Poor Richard” Members Get- 
ting Busy 


The Poor Richard Club of: Philadel- 
phia has already started to plan for the 
1916 convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, which will 
be held in Philadelphia next June, 

President Durbin has appointed a 
committee, with Rowe Stewart, adver- 
tising manager of tie Record, as chair- 
man, and Theodore E. Ash as general 
secretary. The other members are: 
George Nowland, Jarvis A. Wood, Jo- 
seph §. Potsdamer, John C. Martin, 
E. J. Berlet, T. A. Daly, P. C. Staples, 
William W. Matos, Charles C. Green, 
Edwin Moore, Irvin F. Paschall, k. K. 
Leech, Howard C. Story, W. Percy 
Mills, Thomas R. Elcock, Jr., and Wil- 
liam H. Trump. : 

{. F. Hanson has been appointed 
chairman of the finance committee. 


New Summer Drinks 
Advertised 


“Bettie Bubbles,” a new advertising 
character, has made her appearance in 
Spokane, Wash. She is known as ‘“‘the 
fountain favorite” and it is her mission 
to invite the people to try Celro-Kola, 
a new fivecent summer drink. The 
campaign on this product was pre 
pared by the Hyskell Agency of Spo- 
kane. in Louisville, Ky., a campaign 
has been started on Citra-Cola, a new 
five-cent beverage manufactured by the 
Citra-Cola Mfg. & Bottling Company, 
Inc. In various cities “Sparkade,” a 
new unfermented summer _ beverage 
made from grapes, is being introduced 
by inducing various department stores 
and drug stores to publish a coupon 
good for one bottle when presented at 
the soda fountain. The coupon is good 
for a short time only. 


Death of Sinclair Tousey 


Sinclair Tousey, at one time prom- 
inent as a publisher, died at his home 
in Yonkers last Wednesday. Mr. Tou- 
sey was a grandson of Sinclair Tousey, 
the founder of the American News 
Company. He learned the publishing 
business from his grandfather and then 
joined his brother in the organization 
of the Frank Tousey Publishing Com- 
pany. Frank Tousey died 12 years ago. 
Sinclair Tousey then became the actual 
head of the company. 


Advertises to “Hold Your 
Orders” 


An advertising campaign to the trade, 
featuring ‘“‘H-Y-O!” (hold your orders) 
has been carried on recently by the 
Weyenberg Shoe 4 * Company, of 
Milwaukee, which has been urging shoe 
dealers to wait for its salesmen. 
treasure-chest has been given prom- 
inence in the advertising, and the com- 
pany promises that its deal to the trade 
will contain an attractive new prop- 
osition. 


Will This Cure Evil of Re- 
turned Goods? 


The Associated Retailers of St. Louis 
are using large space in St. Louis 
newspapers to deliver the following im 
portant message to the buying pubic 
on returning merchandise: 

_ “In a spirit of fairness and prot 
tion to the shopper, and in justice 
the merchant, the Associated Retailers 
of St. Louis are obliged to adopt tix 
following just and reasonable rules in 
order to materially remedy ‘The Return 
of Merchandise Habit,” a very unf 
and ummecessary practice, decidedly 
“<< to the stores and public as wel. 

“For sanitary and other reasons 1! 
following articles cannot be exchang 
or returned: 

“Bedding and mattresses, beds, coi: 
duofold beds and sofa beds. 

“Garments, when altered as agree! 

“Shces, when altered, buttons reset, 
or that have been worn or damaged. 

“Combs, hairbrushes and toothbruslics. 

“Hair goods and hair ornaments. 

“Rubber goods. 

“Women’s neckwear and _ veilings, 

“Women’s hats, made or trimmed i 
order. 

“Remnants. 

“China and glassware. 

“All goods cut from the piece at 1 
quest of customer, 

“Goods made to order or_ specially 
ordered, which are not carried in regu 
lar stock. 

_“All_ other merchandise will be con 
sidered sold and not returnable, if in 
the customer’s possession longer than 
three days, and then only returnable 
in original condition and boxing, and 
accompanied by sales check. Lingerie 
dresses cannot be returned for credit 
or refund, but if returned in original 
condition and boxing, accompanied by 
sales check, within three days, may b« 
exchanged for a garment of different 
size or other garment of similar nature 
in the same department. 

“Millinery will not be sent on ap 
proval. 

“Furniture will not be sent on ap 
proval, 

“We ask your co-operation in en 
forcing the above rules, which go into 
effect August 1, 1915” 


Cressey With N. Y. “Mail” 


Kendall B. Cressey has become ad 
vertising manager of the New York 


Evening Mail. He assumed his duties 
last Monday. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Record, 
with the Birmingham News, and more 
recently with the Chicago Examiner. 


C. T. Pearce With McKim 


C. T. Pearce, formerly business mat- 
ager of the Toronto News, has ass 
ciated himself with A. McKim, Ltd., 
advertising agents, Montreal and To 
ronto. Mr. Pearce becomes manager of 
the Toronto office in succession to C. B 
Somerset, who has gone to Montréal 
as second vice-president. 
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Believes Jobber Is Antagonizing 
Own Interest in Fighting 
Price-maintenance 


A Rejoinder to Walter A. Frey’s Article in Printers’ INK 


By E. F. Swan 


Sales Manager, Joseph Burnett Company, Boston, Mass. 


ITH all due respect to Wal- 

ter A. Frey, author of 
“Why I Am Fighting Price-main- 
tenance,” published in PRINTERS’ 
Ixk for June 3, I believe he 
misses the vital point entirely. 

Mr. Frey is a wholesaler of 
eroceries. He simply buys and 
sells merchandise. I feel sure that 
he would not invest any money 
in any manufacturer’s article if 
the brand were unknown to him 
or to his trade. He would wait 
until the manufacturer had, by ad- 
vertising or in some other way, 
made it possible to sell the goods 
at a profit. 

This alone substantiates the state- 
ment made by H. Ingersoll, 
the author of the article which 
Mr. Frey is answering, that with 
the goods “the manufacturer de- 
livered also the demand.” 

Mr. Frey evidently has no brand 
of his own on which he has to 
spend time and money in order to 
make it well known to the public; 
otherwise he would not say that 
the manufacturer delivers only the 
merchandise, retaining his good 
will and trade-mark rights. 

Would Mr. Frey accept Welch’s 
Grape Juice in plain bottles with- 
out the Welch label? 

Could he make much headway 
trving to sell Welch’s even though 
he knew it to be Welch’s unless 
Welch'stamped each package with 
his name, thus by means of his 
trade-mark giving an insurance to 
the public? 

Standard goods become such not 
because manufacturers call them 
standard, but because the public, 
hy its continued patronage, proves 
them to be. And reputations are 
not bought by manufacturers, but 
are obtained only by consistently 
serving the public for years with 
merchandise that never 


fails. 
838 


Having once passed a favorable 
judgment on a product which has 
been found satisfactory, the pub- 
lic is content to pay the price the 
manufacturer says it is worth. 
There can be no objection to 
Mr. Frey’s selling other than well- 
known brands at any price he 
pleases. In fact, he could easily 
find some manufacturer who will 
give him goods with his own 
name on them and Mr. Frey can 
give them away if he chooses. But 
what he wants is the use of some 
reputable name which will aid him 
in creating the impression in the 
trade that he is a big factor and 
he will use the names of only 
such manufacturers as have made 
a market for their goods by years 
of faithful service to the public. 


JOBBER’S CONTENTION DOESN’T WORK 
OUT IN FACT 


Mr. Frey states that the manu- 
facturer who starts a campaign of 
advertising is aided by the mer- 
chant who is willing to sell the 
product at a low percentage of 
profit. The product is thus put 
into the hands of the consumer at 
a cheaper price, the consumer uses 
more of it, and thereby the manu- 
facturer’s sales are increased. 

Is it possible that such a fallacy 
can exist in the mind of anyone, 
particularly a wholesale grocer? 

How many times in the experi- 
ence of Mr. Frey have specialty 
salesmen called on him, asking 
permission to sell the trade 
through his house? Suppose the 
request has been granted and the 
work done and every retail cus- 
tomer has been sold. How many 
times has Mr. Frey said to the 
specialty salesman, “Now that you 
have sold all my trade what they 
will need for 90 days, there will 
be no necessity of my laying in 
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very much stock.” If the sales- 
man had sold twice as much, 
would it not take twice as long 
before the repeat orders came in? 
Why does not this same argument 
apply to the consumer? If one 
package lasts a week and the reg- 
ular price is ten cents, would two 
packages for 15 cents make that 
consumer use more of the goods? 
Rather, in the ordinary course of 
events, would it not take twice as 
long to use them? And mean- 
while, if the process was repeated 
often enough, would not the con- 
sumer gradually be led to think 
that the regular price was two for 
15 cents? 

If this condition was brought 
about, the profit made by Mr. 
Frey would be curtailed and he 
would do one of two things— 
either ask the manufacturer to 
make a better price or hunt around 
for some similar goods to sell in 
substitution for the line that had 
been introduced solely by the man- 
ufacturer with no expense for sell- 
ing on the part of Mr. Frey. 


JOBBER’S PROFIT ON ADVERTISED 
GOODS 


The Sherman anti-trust law 
takes entire care of the possible 
manufacturers’ trust that Mr. 
Frey speaks of. Mr. Frey admits 
that well-advertised goods are the 
easiest sold. But he is wrong in 
stating that the profit is much less 
than on poorly advertised goods. 
The profit on a well-advertised 
article must be at least satisfac- 
tory or the trade generally will do 
its best to retard the sales. The 
article that is poorly advertised or 
not advertised at all and which 
is sold on the “just-as-good-as- 
the-advertised-brand” basis can be 
sold cheaper because it has little 
or no reputation to maintain. 

In the face of such facts as I 
have cited above, why does Mr. 
Frey want to curtail his profits 
still more by cutting the price on 
standard goods, the profits on 
which are already too small to 
please him, and why does he not 
handle only unknown lines so that 
he could sell at any price that 
pleased him and make as much as 
he thinks he ought to make? 

Mr. Frey’s illustration, in which 


Smith’s soap figures,-if followed 
by Smith, would soon put Mrr, 
Frey out of business. If Mr. Frey 
bought a carload of Smith’s sos P 
at $3.40 a box, he would expect | 
sell the one-box buyer at $4. , 
What would happen to Mr. Fre’s 
profits on Smith’s soap if Mir. 
Smith found enough one-box buy- 
ers to make a total purchase of tiie 
whole 500 boxes at one time? 
Does not Mr. Frey know that this 
is being done now, much to the 
discomfort of the jobbing trade? 
Mr. Frey feels sorry for the 
New ‘York jobber who pays $3.10 
for an article that is sold in Bal- 
timore at a delivered price of 
$3.40, the freight, ten cents, being 
absorbed by the manufacturer. If 
this protection was not afforded 
Mr. Frey, and if manufacturers 
are not allowed to establish a re- 
sale price on their goods, Mr. Frey 
would do well not to go into the 
manufacturing business, for no 
sooner would he establish the fact 
that Frey’s meant value in the 
goods than there would come 
someone looking at things from 
the same view-point as does Mr. 
Frey now, and away would go the 
work of years of conscientious 
service on the yen of Mr. Frey. 


“Popular Science Monthly” 


Under New Ownership 


The Popular Science Monthly, found 
ed over forty years ago by D. Appl 
ton & Co., has been purchased by the 
Modern Publishing Company. New York 
City, and consolidated with The World's 
Advance, formerly Popular Electric 

The two magazines will be mer zed 
with the November issue and_ will 
assume the single title of Poprlar 
Science Monthly. 

These amalgamated publications 
constitute a new business enterprise un 
der the management of Henry J. Fish: 
Robert Cade Wilson and Oliver 1. 
Capen. 

Waldemar Kaempffert, for many yea's 
managing editor of The Scientific 
ican, will be the editor, and “ay 
editorial policies will become effectiv« 
with the November issue. 


“Postum” to Have Another 
Competitor 


Articles of incorporation have 
filed with the Secretary of State at 
dianapolis for the Purity Prod 
Company, of Fort Wayne. which 
soon open a factory in Fort Wav 
to manufacture a substitute for c 
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Pr: st-O-Lite’s Unfair Compe- 
tition Suit 

Prest-O-Lite Company, of In- 
dia .polis, has filed suit against the 
Su Lite Gas Company, of Louisville, 
ali ong unfair competition and fraud- 
ule methods. It is alleged that the 
Su Lite Company has been securing 
an refilling its tanks. In its petition 
the rest-O-Lite Company stated that it 
ha spent more than $1,000,000 adver 
tisi ¢ its tanks | and exchange service. 


Cees of “Exclusive 
Distributors” 


e Exclusive Distributors’ Associa- 

ti composed of concerns making a 

spc alty of house-to-house distribution 

of .dvertising matter, held its annual 

con ention in Louisville recently with 

it 75. present, The discussions per- 

ed chiefly to clarrifying the guar- 

provisions of the associaticn’s 

lard contract, and_ the equalization 

ymmissions. W. H. Steinbrenner, 
Cincinnati, O., is is president. 


Iced Coffee Advertised 


“Try a Glass of Iced Coffee” is the 
slogan used in the summer campaign 
on Chocolate Cream Coffee, put out b 
the Western Grocer Company of Minne- 
apolis. “It is cooling—it is refreshing 
—it has iquant delicacy of flavor 
that will thrift your palate” is the open- 
ing paragraph, Each ad is illustrated 
with a “summary” picture in which 
ice coffee is being se served. 


Right to “Old Crow” Sustained 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has decided in favor of W. A. 
Gaines & Co., Kentucky distillers, who 
asked a permanent injunction against 
the Rock Springs Distilling Company 
and others to prevent their using the 
brand ‘Celebrated Old Crow.” The 
Gaines brand, “Old Crow,” was found 
to lave been in use since 1835, and to 
have been registered in 1882, and the 
circuit court of appeals sustained the 
claim to an exclusive _ to the brand. 


‘Quaker Maid” Chain 
Expanding 

he Quaker Maid chain of grocery 
s in Louisville, Ky., has expanded 
ntering Indianapolis, where three 
s have been opened recently. The 
n there is expected to number 50 
mately. At present about 25 stores 
eing operated in Louisville. 


wiser With Milwaukee 
Press” 


J. Zaiser has just become busi- 

manager of the Milwaukee Free 

‘, succeeding H. R. Robinson. He 

formerly business manager of the 

ston Telegram. At one time he pub- 

d_ the Citrus Fruit Grower, a trade 
ma zine, 


“Free 





The Buyers 


not 
The “Buyless Wonders” 


in Chicago read the Chicago 
Herald, the first advertising me- 
dium in quality of circulation, 
with 200,000 Daily and 250,000 
Sunday average paid. Over 91% 
of this circulation is in the homes 
of the middle and better classes 
of people, with money enough to 
buy and brains enough to appre- 
ciate the goods you advertise, 


The Chicago Herald is a clean 
paper. No objectionable medi- 
cal, financial or other kinds of ob- 
jectionable advertising is ever in- 
serted. To a very large extent, 
people judge the value of any 
article they buy from the store 
they buy it from or the medium 
they see it advertised in. 


The great strength of the Herald 
is the love and respect of its 


readers. Their sure knowledge 
and belief that under James Kee- 
ley the Chicago Herald is the one 
paper in Chicago which stands 
for a square deal and for the best 
interests of everybody in that 
city makes it the first paper in 
Chicago for advertising returns, 
cost considered. 


While it is the second paper in 
the morning field in quantity of 
circulation, it is first in quality, 
first in prestige and first in the 
love, respect and admiration of 
the people of Chicago and vicinity. 
This is proved by the fact that it 
carries as much of the better class 
of advertising as the first paper, 
and many of the leading specialty 
shops and higher class of stores 
exclusively. 


CONE, LORENZEN 
& WOODMAN 


225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Candler Building, 
Atlanta, 


American Building, 
Detroit, 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AFIER all there is nothing that 
will quite take the place of 
first-hand knowledge. The School- 
master knows a manufacturer who 
is training his son to take an im- 
portant place in the management 
of the concern. During the past 
three years the young man has 
held down most of the subordinate 
“inside’ positions, and has _ re- 
mained in each job long enough to 
become pretty familiar with its 
duties. Furthermore, he has been 
obliged to content himself with 
the precise salary which would 
have been paid to anyone else for 
the same work. 

Just now he is carrying a par- 
ticularly heavy sample-case in 
tank-town territory in the Middlé 
West. The weather is hot, the 
roads are dusty, trains are late, 
the hotels are what every salesman 
knows they are, business isn’t ex- 
actly booming, and the dealers are 
peevish. He doesn’t particularly 
enthuse over it, and neither does 
his wife; but by the time cooler 
weather comes, with the first of 
October, he will have a pretty 
good idea of what the salesman 
on the road has to contend with. 
Later on, when he steps into his 
father’s shoes, he will not be 
obliged to manage the concern en- 
tirely by what somebody else tells 
him. 

* * * 

As far as the Schoolmaster’s 
observation has gone, the troub!e 
with most of the campaigns to 
advertise advertising seems to be 
the lack of any specific point of 
contact. The individual non-ad- 
vertiser who reads the copy can 
always escape making the applica- 
tion of it to his own product. It 
is like fishing with a smooth hook; 
the trout may strike, but there is 
nothing to hold him to the point. 
Business men are told that adver- 
tising is a marvelous force, that it 
cuts down the selling cost, that it 
serves aS positive insurance 
against loss of good will. In- 
stance after instance is brought 


forward of manufacturers who 
86 


have attained to conspicuous 
cess through advertising. But 
non-advertiser can always 
“Oh, well, I’ve gotten along fairly 
well so far without advertising, 
and I guess I can go on for a 
while yet.” He can always take 
refuge in the old cyclone-cellar 
of “my business is different.” 
There is no barb in the hook be- 
cause he isn’t made to see that the 
other fellow’s success through ad- 
vertising means a positive loss to 
him. 


~UC- 
the 
ay: 


* 2K * 


Now the Schoolmaster is well 
aware that it isn’t easy to put the 
barb on that particular hook, for 
he has written some copy himself, 
at odd times in the past, which 
was intended to convince business 
men that they ought to advertise. 
It isn’t enough to convince a man 
that he might make more money 
by advertising, but that he post- 
tively is losing because he doesn't 
advertise. And citing the success 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company doesn’t make the hosiery 
manufacturer realize that im- 
portant point, even though he may 
be perfectly willing to admit that 
advertising is a grand good thing 
under certain undefined circum- 
stances. 

Just because a thing is difficult, 
however, doesn’t necessarily mean 
that it is impossible; and the series 
of full-page ads which the Curtis 
Publishing Company ran in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger dur- 
ing the first half of the current 
year is a case in point. They are 
accessible to advertising men ¢en- 
erally in the form of a reprint 
booklet—entitled simply “An Ad- 
vertising Campaign’—which | the 
Schoolmaster thinks is worth cire- 
ful study by anybody who is 
ously trying to advertise ad 
tising. 

+ * * 

The most prominent chara 
istic about practically every on 
these 46 ads—there were 68 1) 
series, all written by Richar’! 
Walsh—is the very point ref 
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to above: they are all barbed with 
a definite and specific application 
to Philadelphia, The copy doesn’t 
hesitate to hold up Philadelphia’s 
iniustrial growth in comparison 
wih that of other cities, even 
though the comparison hurts. The 
nc ghboring city of Camden is held 
uj) as an example of what Phila- 
dciphia might do by a consistent 
advertising policy on the part of 
its manufacturers. A page of 
solid advice and warning is ad- 

dressed to the enlarged Chamber 
oi Commerce, and the spirit .of 
civic pride is appealed to skilfully 
atid repeatedly. 

More specifically, copy is ad- 
dressed to Philadelphia manufac- 
turers in special lines; clocks and 
watches, paints, electrical goods, 
textiles, etc. The company tells 
of its own experience in advertis- 
ing its publications, and cites 
facts and figures of other adver- 
tising successes—always with a 
definite application to Philadel- 
phia, Printers’ Ink is drawn 
upon repeatedly for facts and ex- 
periences. The series as a whole 


represents a vast amount of dig- 
ging, and as the company remarks 
in the preface to the reprint: 

“As these advertisements began 
to appear at regular intervals, they 
shared with the editorial pages a 
most gratifying interest on the 
part of readers for whom pri- 
marily they were not intended. 

“The president of a leading 
Philadelphia bank, -who wrote a 
letter commending the purpose 
and scope of the campaign and 
pointing out that modern adver- 
tising is not well understood by 
many manufacturers and mer- 


chants, typifies to some extent the 
character of men who read these 
advertisements—men interested as 
directors and stockholders in 
manufacturing concerns.” 

* x * 


The general method of advertis- 
ing a book on a business subject 
is to claim everything you can 
think of and then add a few “etc.” 
for good measure. Usually it is 
represented that the volume sums 
up all the experiences and ideas 
of the great group of editors and 








~e 


The Measure of Effectiveness in 
Advertising 


q People discuss “effectiveness in advertising” often 
enough. But we hardly ever hear any reference to ~ 
the measure of effectiveness. 
@ The advertisement that is read and believed in is 
effective. The one that is remembered after reading is 
more effective. And the one that is not only remembered 
but spoken of for a long time is the most effective. 
@ One of our clients has been receiving letters from 
consumers referring to, and asking for a copy of, a 
newspaper advertisement which we wrote and pub- 
lished thirteen months ago. One of these letters came 
from a town where the advertisement had not appeared. 
q If your present advertising campaign is not one of the 
most effective, we invite a conference that entails no 
obligation. 
JAMES ZOBIAN COMPANY 
General Advertising 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
HIM 


Sn 
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$3000 Per Year 


will pay for the services of an expert cam- 
paign manager who has the ability to place 
and increase the — of your goods. 


Can be at liberty in 30 days. Address 
J. F. Brown; “citevcoritn 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB, 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10the cost. Great —- bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 133,992 





COMMERCIAL ARTIS) 


154-W-106 ST..NBW YORK 
PHONE 








To Advertisers 
and Printers ! 


Stop and Think! 


Do you know that mil- 
lions of circulars never 
reach their destination 
because they are not 
securely fastened? 

Good Clips lend dignity 
to your correspondence, 


Our customers say 
OWL CLIPS are 
the best on earth. 
There are no loose 
wires to catch papers— 
OWL CLIPS Don’t Slip. 
Don’t attach themselves 
to other papers in the 
mail or on file and are 
reversible. This is im- 
portant, 
Examine carefully the 
Next paper clip that 
comes to your notice, If 
an unintended paper gets 
caught in the wires of an 
inferior clip, think of the trouble it could mean 
to you and the expense that might result. 
There are many so-called paper clips, but the 
merits of al] other clips eel a of their de= 
fects are found in OWL CLIPS, Save where 
good sense prevails. foe aoe mean false 
economy. OWI, CLIPS cost no more than in- 
ferior clips and may save you hundreds of 
dollars. THINK IT OVER, 


OWL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Exchange Bldg., 58 State Street. Boston, Mass. 
Ask Your Stationer 











writers who are responsible [or 
the job, that it contains charts *hat 
enable you instantly to avoid all 
the shoals and rocks, lead «oy 
into the deep channels, and so on, 
Even the title of the book oiien 
conveys the idea that the volume 
gives you the entire process. It 
is, therefore, rather refreshin: 
learn that a book recently adve 
tised with the modest claim 

“it does not contain all that 
well be said on this big subject,” 
has sold well and that many 

ple ordering a copy have referred 
particularly to the convincing 
quality of the advertisement. 

* * *x 


“It requires no prophet to see 
that it (the text-book on psycliol- 
ogy for students of advertising) 
must be written from the view- 
point of the behavorist without 
neglecting the results of the iniro- 
spectionist; it will emphasize the 
functional and dynamic rather 
than the structural and _ static 
points of view. . . . The book 
will be characterized by the wealth 
of ideas and by the absence of 
large words.” 

Thus remarks Professor Scott, 
of the Northwestern University. 
and the Schoolmaster, after read- 
ing the statement several times, is 
inclined to agree, although he is 
not sure that those “behavorists” 
that Professor Scott has in mind 
are of the same breed as those 
whose advertising behavior the 
Schoolmaster has ventured to crit- 
icize once every little while. [ut 
doubtless there are varieties of 











Manager-General 
Executive 


Open for immediate engagement, 
of broad experience in operating 
and general management of nai 
concerns. Prefers manufacturing, 
mercial or mail-order business in \ 
knowledge of printing and adve: 
methods will be of benefit. Selli: 
perience based on sales to r% 
through travellers or by mail and 
to consumer by mail. 

Would consider management a! 
velopment of small concern with 
financial backing. References 
strongest support—unusual type. 


“M. G.” Box 301 care of Printers 
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beh :vorists as well as different 
bracds of introspectionists; a 
cla sification will be a nice job for 
sor cbody. 

* * 

t the retailer to commit him- 
sel. in favor of your plan and to 
prc nise to send out the matter 
tha you agree to furnish. The 
“moral effect” of getting an actual 
pro nise to co-operate is worth a 
greit deal. Sending out material 
on he chance that the dealer may 
usc it, whether he has expressed 
hii self favorably or not, is sure 
to nean a large waste. 


Oricers of Canadian Agencies’ 


Association 

the recent annual meeting of the 
Can dian Association of Advertising 
Agevcies the following officers were 
elecied: President, Anson McKim of 
A. McKim, Limited, Advertising 
Agency; first vice president, E. Des- 
. arats of Desbarats Advertising 
gency; second vice-president, J. E. 
Mee mnell of McConnell-Fergusson Ad- 
vertising Agency;  secretary-treasurer, 
John P. Patterson of Norris-Patterson, 

Limited, Advertising Agency. 
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‘Printers’ Ink” and State 
Census Publicity 


State oF New York 
SECRETARY OF STATE’S OFFICE 
Avgany, N. Y., July 21, 1915. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Beginning with the current issue 
will you kindly send the Printers’ Ink 
to me, care Searsters of State’s office. 
I am handling the publicity in connec- 
tion with the recent State census taken 
under the direction of Secretary of 
State Francis M. Hugo and_ should 
you desire to run a line to that effect 
it would be appreciated. I have been 
connected with the Syracuse Herald, 
Binghamton Press, Syracuse Post Stand- 
ard and the Watertown Standard in 
times past, coming from Watertown to 
my present position. 

C. L. Grant. 


Field for Motor-boats in China 


The American  consul- general at 
Shanghai, China, announces in ‘Com: 
merce Reports” that he is interested in 
the possible use of motor-boat pro- 
pellers for the numerous craft on the 
inland waters and canals of the oriental 
country. It is hoped that at least a 
small percentage of the thousands of 
small boats will be motor-equipped in 
some way or other. 








Health Questions Answered 


Ilow would you like to have the attention of Specialists for questions you wish 
to ask about your healt 
Questions sent to the ‘editors of “GOOD HEALTH” by its subscribers have " 


attention from the Specialists of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 
purely personal, answers are direct by letter. 


If questions are 
If questions are of general interest, 


not requiring immediate reply, answer is made through the “Question Box” of the 


magazine. 


tions to its editors. 
$2 at once. 
write us. 


Send your $2 today. Address 


“GOOD HEALTH” teaches 
thro following natural health habits. I 
what is best for you to eat thro studying “GOOD HE 
Subscription to “GOOD HEALTH” is $2 a 

It you are not satisfied with the first number of “G OD WEALTH,” 
We will cancel your subscription and refund your money. 


you to develop splendidly vigorous health 
you need if special diet, you can learn 


LTH” and sending ques- 


ear. Send your 


Is this fair? 


GOoD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 W. Main Street 


Battle Creek, Mich. 








MUST HAVE THAT 
FIRST IMPRESS ION Z/ =| 


DD a few more cents to each one of your costly 


ATALO GUES® 





booklets and dress them as you do your top-notch 


salesmen, 


Bandless Catalogue Mailing En 


will dress them to perfection, $40.00 per thousand 


and up. Worth every cent. 
and distinctive advertisers write. 


The Smeed Mfg. Co., Dept, U, Hastings, Minn. 


Clean, high-class 


| 
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New York “Evening Post” 


Exonerated 


The long-drawn-out litigation between 
the City of New York and the New 
York Evening Post Company, begun by 
the late Mayor Gaynor October 10, 
1912, on the ground that the Evening 
Post had fraudulently published a Sun- 
day edition October 16, 1910, contain- 
ing election advertising, was ended 
last week by a decision of ex-Justice 
David Leventritt, acting as referee, by 
mutual agreement of both parties to 
the suit. 

Judge Leventritt finds that the facts 
“do not suggest even remotely that 
the defendant has been guilty of any 
bad faith or unfairness in connection 
with this transaction.” But he decides 
that the city is entitled to recover the 
cost of one insertion because by _ the 
direction of the Board of Elections, 
the Evening Post published the election 
advertising on Saturday, October 8, 
1910, instead of Sunday, the following 
day. The amount of $1,880 paid by the 
city fc1 this insertion of the advertise- 
mat, has been refunded by the Evening 
ost. 

The Evening Post, in 
says regarding this $1,880: ‘“‘When the 
advertising was received, the Evening 
Post, noticing that a publication was 
ordered for Sunday, October 9, called 
the attention of the Board of Elec- 
tions to the fact that this newsp 
did not issue ordinarily any Sanley 
edition. The Board at once ceuaet 
the order to read Saturday, October 8, 
ir.steal of Sunday, October 9, and the 
we Post acted on this official 
order 


New 


its account, 


Campaign 


“Detroiter” 
Announced 


Alfred O. Dunk, president of the new 
Detroiter Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., announces the appointment of 
Frank M, Eldredge as advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Eldredge is also manager of 


advertising for the Puritan Machine 
Company, of Detroit. another of Mr. 
Dunk’s enterprises. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Puritan he owned and 
conducted his own advertising agency 
in New York City, and later in Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Eldredge announces 
his intention of launching an_aggres- 
sive advertising campaign for Detroiter 
cars. 


Safety Ads Follow “Eastland” 
Disaster 


Following the Eastland pleasure-boat 
disaster in Chicago the Chicago, Duluth 
& Georgian Bay Transit Company start- 
ed a newspaper campaign to prove the 
safeness of the lake boats owned by 
this company. One of the first ads 
was headed “Stability Lines of Lake 
Boats,” accompanied by an_ outline 
drawing showing the double bottom and 
beam with proper balance, power « of 
standing upright and degree of safety 
of the ship. The entire ad was edu- 
cational, describing the highest type of 
safety construction. 


H. J. Wright Manager of 


“Fashion Camera” 


The announcement is made of 
appointment of Harland J. Wright 
manager of the Fashion Camera, 
is athliated with the Dry Goods I 
omist, to accept which Mr. Wright 
signed his pesition as sales qanaee 
the care ill Silk Mills, New 
and Reading, Pa. The change a 
fect July 1. 

Several years ago Mr. Wright 
connected with the Dry Goods E: 
omist and affiliated papers as their 
resentative in the Central West, with 
headquarters in Cleveland. He left The 
Economist to become sales and ad 
tising manager for the John Annisticld 
Company, manufacturers of “La Vovue 
Cloaks and Suits,” Cleveland, and was 
later advertising manager of the Ar 
lington Mills. 


Agriculture Is Undercapitalized 


“Recent investigations,” said F. [. 
Mumford, dean of the College of Agri 
culture of the University of Missouri, 
‘have clearly indicated that agriculture 
in America is undercapitalized. The 
very first step in farm betterment re 
quires a much larger amount of capital 
in our agricultural operations than has 
been utilized in the last half century.” 

These assertions were made in Chi 
cago recently at the Banker-Farmer 
Conference. Professor Mumford adiled 
that bankers are peculiarly well situated 
to help in advancing the cause of bette: 
agriculture. 


W. L. Shafer Appointed 
Secretary 


W. L. Shafer, formerly in newspape! 
work in Pittsburgh, Pa., and Roanoke, 
Va., for several years secretary of thi 
Roanoke Chamber of Commerce, ad 
for the past two vears doing special 
advertising work at Roanoke, has been 
elected secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bluefield, W. Va., which 
organization also includes the Poca 
hontas_coal-fields. Mr. Shafer  suc- 
ceeds C, Boykin, who resigned 1 
accept service as a member of the staff 
of Town Development. 


Honig-Cooper Consolidation 


The Honig Advertising Company a! 
the Cooper Advertising Company 
San Francisco were incorporated J 
1 under the name of the Honig-Coop 
Company with Mr. Louis Honig 
president and Mr. Frank Cooper as vi 
president. 


T. Y. Crowell Dead 


Thomas Y. Crowell, head of the T. 
Crowell Compan publishers, N 
York City, died July 29 at his ho 
in Upper Montclair, N. J., aged 
years. He started in the publishi: 
business in New York in 1876. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








for each insertion. 
than two dollars. 
Monday preceding date of issue. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK’? cost forty cents a line 
No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
Cash must accompany order. 


‘Forms close 10 a. m. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
26 Beaver Street, New York 
“hicago Philadelphia Boston 











ARTISTS 





\ist—good letterer, designer, wants 
art time position or piece work. Ex- 
rienced on advertising layouts and 
signs. Can work four hours daily. 
Telephone Chelsea 1930. 








ENGRAVING 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


One or More Colors 


for Catalogues, Advertisements 


or any other purposes 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


SIXTH and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 




















FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional bargain, 
slightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. rite for 
price and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
Post publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 





Permanent income from sale of Transo 
(Transparent face) envelopes. Every 
business house a possible customer; com- 
mission basis; local or traveling sales- 
men. Transo Paper Company, Chicago. 





Advertising Copywriter—who can de- 
velop copy for series of advertisements 
for trade weekly, design same in type or 
drawing ready for printer; state rate 
per page in series of twelve or more. 
Send sample. Box 521, c/o P. I. 





want a private secretary and an ad 

n combined—one who is ‘educated, 

1 operate typewriter, keep set of books 

| who possesses the ability to write and 
cmpile advertising matter. Address, 
ith references and_particulars, Lock 
Box 365, Louisville, Ky. 





I Want a Sales Manager. 

I want a sales manager who is full of 
“pep’—who can take hold of, direct, 
and really manage a large traveling 
sales force and keep the salesmen 
“gingered” up to the highest efficiency. 
Must be young, clean, sober and a real 
live wire. None others need apply. 
Must be a salesman himself. Must be- 
lieve in, and know about, advertising 
and directing a progressive sales and ad- 
vertising campaign for buggies, auto- 
mobiles and commercial car bodies. If 
you are that man, write quick, with 
reference, experience and salary ex- 
pected. F. Ames, care the . Bie 
Ames Co., Owensboro, Ky. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


This Should Interest You. Seven years 
experience as advertising man. ave 
been make-up man, have written copy. 
Handle printing and engraving jobs. 
Desire connection with advancement. 
Box 525, c/o P. I. 








My Employer Says: “I wish I had a 
bigger job for you.” He is spending 
about $25,000 a year for advertising. I 
want a larger advertising field. Twenty- 
nine years old, married, university 
trained. Strong references and speci- 
mens of work sent. Box 524, c/o P. I. 


AN EXECUTIVE, now employed, ex- 
perienced in advertising and sales, seeks 
a change. Expects to be in the Middle 
West after August 10, when he will 
be glad to interview persons or corpora- 
tions interested in the employment of 
an advertising manager or sales execu- 
tive. Box 523, c/o Printers’ Ink. 








Young Advertising Man 


Three years’ experience as display solici- 
tor with one of best N. Y. newspapers. 
Good personality, age 27. Written copy, 
sales correspondence. Previous selling 
experience. Still employed, but desire 
a change. Address Box 580, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Business director and producer for a 
large corporation selling nationally de- 
sires change. Not compulsory. I in- 
struct all department heads. The 
uncertainty of business conditions com- 
pels judicious advertising, therefore I 
personally write all advertisements. Ex- 
ecutive ability proves. Age 35. gingle. 
Strong personality Box.531, c/o P. I. 
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A Business Producer 

Young man of ability, education and 
alert mind wishes to connect with a firm 
as adv. man. Understands manufactur- 
ing of machinery; retail, trade and tech- 
nical adv.; campaigns; follow-up and 
catalogues. Live wire. Can you use 
him? Box 529, c/o P. I, 


A-1 DISPLAY MAN 
WANTS A JOB 

Can make a newspaper ad or a magazine 
page as prominent as a sore thumb on a 
well hand. Knows how to combine ad- 
vertising value with artistic excellence. 
Writes good stuff, too—full of punch 
and persuasion. Excellent reason for 
present misfortune. Will send _ speci- 
mens, past history and future hopes to 
Good references. Box 526, c/o P. I. 





If Some Advertising Manager 
Needs An Assistant 


will he interview me? College man, 26, 
single. Four years with an advertising 
agency. One year a recognized agent. 
Knows media, types and layouts—and 
writes plain English. Salary is not the 
all-in-all; it’s opportunity he seeks. 
Good references. Box 522, c/o P. I. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Monthly farm paper, 100,000 circulation, 
located Middle West. Price $25,000. 
Good opportunity. Harris-Dibble Com- 
pany, mw Madison Ave., New York. 





STANDARD BOOKLETS 





Highly Specialized wy to write ond 
design and _ facilit rint small ond 
large editions a id lets, stand rd- 
ized 3%x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages, . ith 
covers. Twelve standard styles. Jur 
original methods cut cost and sav« 
money; our “copy” sells your g ds 
We will design and print 1,000 yle 
No. 1 for $17.75; 5,000 for $4.75, 
Samples if requested on your ter 
head. THE DANDO CO., 26-32 So. 
3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


New Haven, Conn., Register. fangine nt- 
19.414, 





ad. med. of State. lc a word. Av. 


The Portland, Me., Even’g Mel a Sun, 
Telégram carry more want ads than all! «ther 
Portland papers combined. le a wd., 7 tims de. 

The Baltimore, Md., News carries mor d- 
vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 
is the recognized Adv. Med. of Baltimo: 


The Minneapolis, Minn, 
roe Daily = a. is the 
eading want ad medium «© the 

rte great N. W., carrying ‘ore 

TEEO paid want ads than any other 

daily newspaper in the ‘Twi 

Cities. Printed in ‘14, 

more individual ‘ 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: lc. a 
word, cash with order; or 12 cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for.the one charge. 

e Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
classified adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
N. Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 
cir. statement and rate card. 

Chester, Pa.—The Times and Republican 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 


lantead é Bosowing Bill’s P. | 
Why Not Subscribe? 


Bill likes to “‘get a shot at” PRINTERS’ INK him- 
self once in a while, but he has small chance 
when you have his copy in your desk drawer. 





Two dollars will bring PRinTERs’ INK crisp and 
fresh to your desk every week for a whole year, 
and five dollars will perform the same service 


for three years. 


Why not give Bill the surprise of his life and 
subscribe to PRINTERS’ INK yourself? It’s tne 
biggest two-dollars’ worth you could get in a 


world-tour. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


12 West 31st St. 


New York City 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
30.849. Best and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Register, dy. av. 
for ‘14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c. ; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Jollet, U., Herald, 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, 


evening and Sunday 
"14, 9,775. 


Peorla, U., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, f1, 108. “All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, la., Bogiets and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. Iowa’s Supreme Want Ad Medium. ’ Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

New Orleans, La., 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Item, net daily average 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 


daily 11,753 


Portiend, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
for 19T@, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 
Baltimore, Md., News, dy. 
ing Company. Average. 1914. 


News Publish- 
Sunday 61,947; 

aily, 80,176. For June, 1915, 
$5 688 daily; 67.977 Sunday. 
The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accord- 
ed the News is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Sompany, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Boston, Mass., Ev’g Transcript (O©) Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of eve. adv’t’g. 


Salem, Mass., coins News. Actual daily 
average ‘tor 1914, 20,021 
Worcester, Mass., Gazette, eve. 
Dec., ’14, 24,626. 
evening circulation. 


Av. Jan. to 
e ‘‘Home”’ paper. Largest 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
—— Average first 3 months 1915, 


Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 

yr West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line based on 115,000 
circulation. Use it to nome 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily. Average net paid 
circulation for 1914, daily Tri- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 
155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


UA 
Pan 
ea) 


Camden, N. J., Dally Courler. Daily aver- 
age circulation for 1914, 11,014. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Courier, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. 
Liecty. Actual average for 1914, 


A. N. 
23,017. 


Est. 1841. 


Cleveland, e. Plain broach 
124 155,342. 


tial av. for 1914, dy. 3; Sun., 


For June, 115, 132,441 daily; Sun., 


165,702. 


A larger guaranteed paid cir- 
than all other Erie papers 
E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Reporter and Observer, 
13,575. 


West Chester, Pa., Local News, 
dy., W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1914, 12,505. In its 43rd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 
voted to home news, hence is @ 
home paper. Chester Uo. second 
in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Dally. Average for 
1914, 20,522. Covers its territory. 7 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. ’14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., ’14, 4,326. 


Newport, R. 1.—Daily News, eve., 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1914, 4,845. 


Providence, R. 1., Dally Journal. 
Av. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (O@) 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Evening Bul- 


letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ’14. 


Erie, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 
tion, *14, 23,270; 23,727 av., June, 
"15. 

culation 

combined. 


Washington, Pa., 
circulation average 1913, 


UA 
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coma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
Daily 22,286, Sunday 29,107. 


Wash., 


Tac 
1914. 
Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 





GOLD MARK PAPERS 








Bakers’ Helper (©@©) Chicago. Only ‘‘Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Boston, Mass., Ev’ng Transcript (©©) estab. 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (OO) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (©@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 

New York Herald (@©@) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 


N. Y. Sclentific American (O©) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH «© 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive’ Pittsburg field. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


The Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal 
(@©) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both —_ 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev’ng Wisconsin (OO) 
the only Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when 
advertising appropriations are being made. 
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| Index to Advertisers 














PaGE 
Associated mony | Mags. ..30-31 
Atlanta Sunday American.. 40 
Atlanta Georgian 40 
Automobile phen 
Ayer, N. W., & Son 


Boston Evening Transcript. 
Briggs, A Co 

Brown, J. 

Brown, Paul 

Burlington Free Press 


Calgary yy 
Canadian A. C. Members 
Canadian os 

Canadian Farm 

Chicago Herald 

Chicago Daily News..... ae 
Chicago Tribune 96 
Classified Advertisements. .91-92 
Class . Co 5 
Collier’s 


Dyer, George L., Co...... 
Every Week 


Farmers’ Advocate 

Farm Journal 

Farm & Dairy 

Federal Advertising Agency 


Gold Mark Papers 3 
Good Health Publishing Co. 89 


Halifax Herald & Mail.. . 69 
Hartford Courant 72 


Kansas City Star 
Kingston British Whig 


Ladies’ Home apes aise 


Lincoln Freie Presse...... 
London Free Press........ 
Lynn Item 


McCann, H. K., Co......11, 69 
Macon Telegraph 74 
Manchester Union 


Lead der 


Modern Methods 
Moose y va Times 
Motor Age 
Motor Print . 
Motor World 


National Sunday Magazine.48-49 

Nebraska Publishers’ Bureau 71 

Needlecraft 

New Bedford Standard and 
Mercury 

New England Dailies.. 

New Haven Register..... 

New Orleans Times- Picayune 

New York American 

New York Evening Post. 

New York Progresso Italo 
Americano 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Ottawa Evening Citizen.. 
Owl Supply Co 


People’s Popular Monthly.. 
Physical Culture 
Pittsburgh Chronicle 
Telegraph 
Pittsburgh Gazette Times.. 
Popular Science Monthly.. 
Portland Express 72 
Position on GG. 
Power 
Printers’ “13, 62-63, 
Procter & Collier Co 


Quebec Soleil 


Redfield - Kendrick - Odell 
Press 

Regina Evening Province.. 

Roll of Honor Papers 


Salem News 

Saturday Evening Post.... 

——— Publish- 
ing 

Sesend Meialneluring COs: 

Sperry Magazine 

Springfield Union 


Thompson, J. W., Co., Ltd. 
Today’s Magazine 
Want-Ad Mediums 
Waterbury Republican 
World’s Advance 
Worcester Gazette 


Zobian, James, Co 








ADVERTISING RATES—Display 


$120 double page, $60 a page, $30 half Benes $15 quarter page 


Smaller space, 85c per agate line— 
ri a —.. 


Front Cover.. 
Second: Cover s.:cscescccces 
BRS COVES 6 06:0:655:05-04005% SOO 


eee eeeeeeeceee 


inimum, one inch 


Panes % 9, 11 or 138. waded 
Double Center [2 pages]... 150 
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te s the Working 
Honey Bees 


not the drones, that we get our 
honey from. And it’s the workers, 
not the shirkers, in the human fam- 
ily that give you the honey, known 
as profit, from your advertising 
campaigns. 


Pick out a paper that appeals to the 
workers, not the drones, and your adver- 
tising profits will take care of themselves. 


Pick out a paper that appeals to the am- 
bitious and the capable, to the people with 
desires, and you'll get full dividends on every 
thousand of circulation you buy. 


The Chicago Tribune is peculiarly that 
kind of a paper. 


Che Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


§ 500,000 Sunday 
Circulation Over 1 300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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